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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

THE bulk of the introductory matter requisite to an understand- 
ing of Berkeley's Three Dialogues Betuieen Hylas and Phi- 
lofious has already been given in the Preface to bis Principles of 
Hujnan Knowledge (No. 4S of the. Religion of Science Library). 
which is supposed to be in the hands of the reader, and lo which 
he is referred. It remains for us in this place simply to supply a 
few genera] characterisations and to refer again lo Berkeley's re- 



Whitbhau., Dean Bbrkblby's Reeidbncb in Rhodb Island. 

lations to Hume and to modern psychology. We also take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to reproduce two illustrations of Berkeley's 
Rhode Island home, which will impart a human interest to our 
little work, and bring it nearer to our American readers. It was 
in Rhode Island thai Alcifhron was composed, — dialogues ' ' better 
fitted than any in our language to enable the English reader to 
realise the charm of Cicero and Plato. ... In Rhode Island, Ber- 
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kclcy was accustomed to study in an alcove among the rocks on 
tbat magnificent coast, in a region where be hnd exchanged the 
society of the philosophers and men of letters of London and Paris 
for a solitude occasionally broken by the unsophisticated mission- 
aries of the New England plantations, who travelled great dis- 
tances to converse with him. " ' 

The Three Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous, which 
were first published in London, in 1713.^ have been styled by Pro- 



Berkb;.bv's Alcovb, Hancikc Bocks. Rhode Island, 

\al'a\s-a\ca\e^a.n%alAlii^brm are said to bavs been composed. 

fessor Fraser "the gem of British metaphysical literature." He 
says : ' ' Berkeley's claim to be the great modern master of Socratic 

IQuoled from Plot, A. CflmphsLl Fraaer's Tin Wm-ii sf Gi-n-gt SirkiUj, 
(our volumes, Clarendon Press, Oitord, 1871, Tbe illusirailons of Betkeley's 
Rbode Island home here reproduced have also been taken from tlii a admii^ 
able aad carofnl work, wbicb is Ibe aulborilativs and definitive sdltion of 
Bsrketer'i writings, and (0 which the reader is referred for an aKbaaitlve 
BIndy of Berkeley'B philosophy and life. 

lAeacood edition appeared in 1735; a Ibird, witti addiliona In r734. This 
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PREFACE. V 

dialogue rests, indeed, upon Alciphron, which surpasses the con- 
versations between Hylas and Philonous in expression of individ- 
ual character, and in general dramatic effect. Here the coDversa- 
tionat form is adopted merely as a convenient way of treating the 
chief objections to the theory of Matter which is contained in (he 
Principles of Human Krta-uilcdgc. Bot the clearness of thought 
and language, the occasional coloring of fancy, and the glow of 
practical human sympathy and earnestness that pervade the subtle 
reasonings by which the fallacies of metaphysics are incxorabl]' 
pursued through these discussions, place the following Dialogues 
almost alone in the modern metaphysical library. Among those 
who have employed the English language, except perhaps Hume 
and Ferrier, none approach Berkeley in the art of uniting deep 
metaphysical thought and ingenious speculation with an easy, 
graceful] and transparent style. Our surprise and admiration are 
increased when we recollect that this charming production of rea- 
son and imagination came from Ireland, at a time when that conn- 
try was scarcely known in the world of letters and philosophy." 

The contents of ths three Dialogues, which are a popular 
presentation of the Prtncifles, and were written in refutation of 
the objections that had been raised to the new doctrine of sensible 
as distinguished from absolute things, propounded in the earlier 
work, may be briefly summarised as follows : 

The First Dialogue aims to show the repugnancy or contra- 
dictory nature of the philosophical dogma of the absclula existence 
of a material reality or world-in -itself, independent of a perceiving 
or conceiving mind; the argument being that under no circum- 
stances can snch a material world be perceived either immediately 
or mediately. The Second Dialogue seeks to show that the exist- 
ence of this metaphysical, supersensible world of matter also can- 
not be reached by inference, that is, cannot be demonstrated. The 
Third Dialogue is devoted to the refutation of objections; for 
example, that the new doctrine is skeptical; that, with absolute 
material substance, it also implicitly disproves the existence of 
absolute spiritual substance, that is to say, of the ego ; etc. . etc. 

The last-named objection, the most important of all. was an- 
swered by Berkeley in a passage inserted in the third edition (see 
page 93 et seq.), considered by Professor Fraser the most remark- 
able in the Dialogues, but in our opinion one of the weakest. 
Professor Fraser says: " U is, by anticipation, Berkeley's answer 
to Hume's application of the objections to the reality and possibil- 
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ily of Absolute or Unknown Matter, to tbe reality and possibility 
of tbe Ego or Self of which we are aware through memory, as 
identical a.mid tbe changes of its ideas or successive states, " 

As a fact, Berkeley's system leads logically to tbe concloBion 
which he seelis to controvert in tbis pass^e. Hylaa truly re- 
marks : "Notwithstanding all yon have said, to me it seems that, 
according to your own way of thinking, and in consequence of your 
own principles, it should follow that you are only a system of 
floating ideas, without any sut^stance to support them. Words are 
not to be used withont a meaning. And. as there is no more mean- 
ing in spiritual Substance than in mattrial Substance, the one is 
to be exploded as well as the other." {Pa^e p5.) 

Berkeley answers : ' ' How often mast I repeat, that I know or 
am convinced of my own being ; and that / my&elf am not my 
ideas, but somewhat else, a thinking, active principle that per- 
ceives, knows, wills, and operates about ideas," etc., p. 95. 

Subjectively, the force of this answer depends entirely npon 
one's personal point of view. But the fact remains that both 
Hylas and Hame have beCn npheld by modern scientific psychol- 
t^y' in their rejection of an ego-entity, and that Berkeley in his 
contention has not. Perhaps this is the only element lacking, to 
have made Berkeley's system a perfect spiritualistic theolc^ical 
monism. Nevertheless, its beauty and consistency reposed entirely 
on the arbitrary hypothesis of existence in God, on the intervention 
of a deus ex machina, and it stood in this respect on the same 
footing and met the same destiny, as Malebranche's Occasionalism 
and Leibnitz's Pre-established Harmony. 

Thomas J. McCobuack. 

La Sallb. III. 

ISea Ribot, Diaaui 1^ Firteiialilji,Cb.icaffl, The Open Court Pub. Co. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



LORD BERKELEY OF STRATTON, 

master of the rolls in the kingdom of ireland, 

chancellor of the duchy of lancaster, and 

one op the lords of her majesty's most 

honourable privy council. 

My Lord, 

The virtue, learning, and good sense which are 
acknowledged to distinguish your character, would 
tempt me to indulge myself the pleasure men natu- 
rally take in giving applause to those whom they es- 
teem and honour: and it should seem of importance 
to the subjects of Great Britain that they knew the 
eminent share you enjoy in the favour of your sover- 
eign, and the honours she has conferred upon you, 
have not been owing to any application from your 
lordship, but entirely to her majesty's own thought, 
arising from a sense of your personal merit, and an 
inclination to reward it But, as your name is pre- 
fixed to this treatise with an intention to do honour to 
myself alone, I shall only say that I am encouraged 
by the favour you have treated me with, to address 
these papers to your lordship. And I was the more 
ambitious of doing this, because a Philosophical Trea- 
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DEDICATION. 

uld not SO properly be addressed to any one as 
irson of your lordship's charatter, who, to your 
valuable distinctions, have added the knowledge 
lish of Philosophy. 

I am, with the greatest respect. 
My Lord, 
Your lordship's most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

GEORGE BERKELEY.! 
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THE PREFACE.i 

THOUGH it seems the general opinion of the 
world, no less than the design of nature and 
providence, that the end of speculation be Practice, 
or the improvement and regulation of our lives and 
actions ; yet those who are most addicted to specula- 
tive studies, seem as generally of another mind. And, 
indeed, if we consider the pains that have been taken 
to perplex the plainest things — that distrust of the 
senses, those doubts and scruples, those abstractions 
and refinements that occur in the very entrance of the 
sciences ; it will not seem strange that men of leisure 
and curiosity should lay themselves out in fruitless 
disquisitions, without descending to the practical 
parts of life, or informing themselves in the more ne- 
cessary and important parts of knowledge. 

Upon the common principles of philosophers, we 
are not assured of the existence of things from their 
being perceived. And we are taught to distinguish 
their real nature from that which falls under our sen- 
ses. Hence arises Scepticism and Paradoxes. It is 
not enough that we see and feel, that we taste and 
smell a thing : its true nature, its absolute external 
entity, is still concealed. For, though it be the fic- 
tion of our own brain, we have made it inaccessible 
to all our faculties. Sense is fallacious, reason defec- 

IThii Pratace wu omitted br ths anthoi In ths edition of 1714. 
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tive. We spend our lives in doubting of those things 
which other men evidently know, and believing those 
things which they laugh at and despise. 

In order, therefore, to divert the busy mind of 
lan from vain researches, it seemed necessary to in- 
uire into the source of its perplexities ; and, if pos- 
ible, to lay down such Principles as, by an easy so- 
ition of them, together with their own native evi- 
ence, may at once recommend themselves for genuine 
3 the mind, and rescue it from those endless pursuits 
: is engaged in. Which with a plain demonstration 
f the Immediate Providence of an all-seeing God, 
nd the natural Immortality of the soul, should seem 
he readiest preparation, as well as the strongest mo- 
ive, to the study and practice of virtue. 

This design I proposed in the First Part of a trea- 
ise concerning Principles of Human Knowledge, pub- 
shed in'the year 1710. But, before I proceed to 
■ublish the Second Part, I thought it requisite to 
reat more clearly and fully of certain Principles laid 
own in the First, and to place them in a new light, 
Vhich is the business of the following Dialogues. 

In this treatise, which does not presuppose in the 
sader any knowledge of what was contained in the 
Drmer, it has been my aim to introduce the notions I 
dvance into the mind in the most easy and familiar 
lanner ; especially because they carry with them a 
reat opposition to the prejudices of philosophers, 
'hich have so far prevailed against the common sense 
nd natural notions of mankind. 

If the principles which I here endeavour to propa- 
ate are admitted for true, the consequences which, I 
link, evidently flow from thence are, that Atheism 
nd Scepticism will be utterly destroyed, many intri- 
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PREFACE. 5 

cate points made plain, great difficulties solved, sev- 
eral useless parts of science retrenched, speculation 
referred to practice, and men reduced from paradoxes 
to common sense. 

And, although it may, perhaps, seem an uneasy 
reflexion to some that, when they have taken a circuit 
through so many refined and unvulgar notions, they 
should at last come to think like other men ; yet, me- 
thinks, this return to the simple dictates of nature, 
after having wandered through the wild mazes of phi- 
losophy, is not unpleasant. It is like coming home 
from a long voyage : a man reflects with pleasure on 
the many difficulties and perplexities he has passed 
through, sets his heart at ease, and enjoys himself 
with more satisfaction for the future. 

As it was my intention to convince Sceptics and 
Infidels by reason, so it has been my endeavour 
strictly to observe the most rigid laws of reasoning. 
And, to an impartial reader, I hope it will be mani- 
fest that the sublime notion of a God, and the com- 
fortable expectation of Immortality, do naturally arise 
from a close and methodical application of thought — 
whatever may be the result of that loose, rambling 
way, not altogether improperly termed Free-thinking, 
by certain libertines in thought, who can no more en- 
dure the restraints of logic than those of religion or 
government. 

It will perhaps be objected to my design that, so 
far as it tends to ease the mind of difficult and useless 
inquiries, it can affect only a few speculative persons ; 
but, if by their speculations rightly placed, the study 
of morality and the law of nature were brought more 
into fashion among men of parts and genius, the dis- 
couragements that draw to Scepticism removed, the 
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measures of right and wrong accurately defined, and 
the principles of Natural Religion reduced into regu- 
lar systems, as artfully disposed and clearly connected 
as those of some other sciences : there are grounds to 
t-hink these effects would not only have a gradual in- 
nce in repairing the too much defaced sense of 
ue in the world ; but also, by showing that such 
ts of revelation as lie within the reach of human 
iiry are most agreeable to right reason, would dis- 
e all prudent, unprejudiced persons to a modest 
wary treatment of those sacred mysteries which 
above the comprehension of our faculties. 
It remains that I desire the reader to withhold his 
sure of these Dialogues till' he has read them 
jugh. Otherwise he may lay them aside, in a 
2 of their design, or on account of difficulties oi 
ictions which he would find answered in the sequel, 
reatise of this nature would require to be once 
J over coherently, in order to comprehend its de- 
1, the proofs, solution of difficulties, and the con- 
Ion and disposition of its parts. If it be thought 
deserve a second reading, this, I imagine, will 
te the entire scheme very plain; especially if 
rse be had to an Essay I wrote some years since 
n Vision, and the Treatise concerning the Prin- 
ts of Human Knowledge — wherein divers notions 
anced in these Dialogues are farther pursued, or 
:ed in different lights, and other points handled 
ch naturally tend to confirm and illustrate them. 
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THREE DIALOGUES 

BETWEEN HYLAS AND PHILONOUS, IN OPPOSI- 
TION TO SCEPTICS AND ATHEISTS 

THE FIRST DIALOGUE 



GOOD moraiag, Hylas: I did not expect to iind 
you abroad so early. 

Hyl. It is indeed something unusual; but my 
thoughts were so taken up with a subject I was dis- 
coursing of last night, that finding I could not sleep, 
I resolved to rise and take a turn in the garden. 

Phil. It happened well, to let you see what inno- 
cent and agreeable pleasures you lose every morning. 
Can there be a pleasanter time of the day, or a more 
delightful season of the year? That purple sky, those 
wild but sweet notes of birds, the fragrant bloom upon 
the trees and flowers, the gentle inSuence of the rising 
sun, these and a thousand nameless beauties of nature 
inspire the soul with secret transports ; its faculties 
too being at this time fresh and lively, are fit for these 
meditations, which the solitude of a garden and tran. 
quillity of the morning naturally dispose us to. But 
I am afraid I interrupt your thoughts : for you seemed 
very intent on something. 

Hyl. It is true, I was, and shall be obliged to you 
if you will permit me to go on in the same vein \ not 
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S THE FIRST DIALOGUE : 

that I would by any means deprive myself of your 
company, for my thou|;hts always flow more easily in 
conversation with a friend, than when I am alone : 
but my request is, that you would sufier me to impart 
my reflexions to you. 

Phil. With all my heart, it is what I should have 
requested myself if you had not prevented me. 

Hyl. I was considering the old fate of those men 
who have in all ages, through an affectation of t>eing 
distinguished from the vulgar, or some unaccountable. 
turn of thought, pretended either to believe nothing 
at all, or to believe the most extravagant things in 
the world. This however might be borne, if their 
paradoxes and scepticism did not draw after them 
some consequences of general disadvantage to man- 
kind. But the mischief lieth here ; that when men of 
less leisure see them who are supposed to have spent 
their whole time in the pursuits of knowledge pro- 
fessing an entire ignorance of all things, or advancing 
such notions as are repugnant to plain and commonly 
received principles, they will be tempted to entertain 
suspicions concerning the most important truths, which 
they had hitherto held sacred and unquestionable. 

Phil. I entirely agree with you, as to the ill ten- 
dency of the aSected doubts of some philosophers, 
and fantastical conceits of others. I am even so far 
gone of late in this way of thinking, that I have quitted 
several of the sublime notions I had got in their 
schools for vulgar opinions. And 1 give it you on my 
word, since this revolt from metaphysical notions, to 
the plain dictates of nature and common sense, I find 
my understanding strangely enlightened, so that I can 
now easily comprehend a great many things which 
before were all mystery and riddle. 
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BETWEEN HVLAS AND PHILONOUS. 9 

Hyl. I am glad to find there was nothiog in the 
accounts I heard of you. 

Phit. Pray, what were those? 

Hyl. You were represented in last night's conver- 
sation, as one who maintained the most extravagant 
opinion that ever entered into the mind of man, to 
wit, that there is no ^yx€si ^vi% ^^ material suHtance 
in the world. 

Phil. That there is no such thing as what Philos- 
ophers call material substance, I am seriously per- 
suaded : but, if I were made to see anything absurd 
or sceptical in this, I should then have the same rea- 
son to renounce this that I imagine I have now to re- 
ject the contrary opinion. 

Hyl. What I can anything be more fantastical, 
more repugnant to common sense, or a more manifest 
piece of Scepticism, than to believe there is no such 
thing as matter f 

Phil. Softly, good Hylas. What if it should prove, 
that you, who hold there is, are, by virtue of that 
opinion, a greater sceptic, and maintain more para- 
doxes and repugnances to common sense, than I who 
believe no such thing? 

Hyl. You may as soon persuade me, the part is 
greater than the whole, as that, in order to avoid ab- 
surdity and Scepticism, I should ever be obliged to 
give up my opinion in this point. 

Pkil. Well then, are you content to admit that 
opinion for true, which, upon examination, shall ap- 
pear most agreeable to common sense, and remote 
from Scepticism? 

Hyl. With all my heart. Since you are for raising 
disputes about the plainest things in nature, I am 
content for once to hear what you have to say. 
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lO THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, what do you mean by a seeplief 

Hyl. I mean what all men mean, one that doubts 
of everything. 

Phil. He then who entertains no doubt concerning 
some particular point, with regard to that point can- 
not be thought a sceptic. 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil. Whether doth doubting consist in embracing 
the afBrmative or negative side of a question? 

Hyl. In neither; for whoever understands Enghsh 
cannot but know that doubting signifies a suspense be- 
tween both. 

Phil. He then that denieth any point, can no more 
be said to doubt of it, than he who affirmeth it with 
the same degree of assurance. 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. And, consequently, for such his denial is no 
more to be esteemed a sceptic than the other. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. 

Phil. How cometh it to pass then, Hylas, that you 
pronounce me a sceptic, because I deny what you 
affirm, to wit, the existence of Matter? Since, for 
aught you can tell, I am as peremptory in my denial, 
as you in your affirmation. 

ffyl. Hold, Philonous, I have been a little out in 
my definition ; but every false step a man makes in 
discourse is not to be insisted on. I said indeed that 
a sceptic was one who doubted of everything ; but I 
should have added, or who denies the reality and 
truth of things. 

Phil What things? Do you mean the principles 
and theorems of sciences? But these you know are 
universal intellectual notions, and consequently inde- 
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BETWEEN HYUIS AMD PHILONOUS. II 

pendent of Matter ; the denial therefore of this doth 
not imply the denying them. 

Hyl. I grant it. But are there no other things? 
What think you of distrusting the senses, of denying 
the real existence of sensible things, or pretending to 
know nothing of them. Is not this 5u£ficient to de- 
nominate a man a scepiUf 

Phil. Shall we therefore examine which of us it is 
that denies the reality of sensible things, or professes 
the greatest ignorance of them ; since, it I take you 
rightly, he is to be esteemed the greatest scepticf 

Hyl. That is what I desire. 

Phil. What mean you by Sensible Things? 

Hyl. Those things which are perceived by the 
senses. Can you imagine that I mean anything else? 

Phil. Pardon me, Hylas, if I am desirous clearly 
to apprehend your notions, since this may much 
shorten our inquiry. Suffer me then to ask you this 
farther question. Are those things only perceived by 
the senses which are perceived immediately? Or, 
may those things properly be said to be sensible which 
are perceived mediately, or not without the interven- 
tion of others ? 

Hyl. I do not sufficiently understand you. 

Phil. In reading a book, what I immediately per- 
ceive are the letters, but mediately, or by means of 
these, are suggested to my mind the notions of God, 
virtue, truth, &c. Now, that the letters are truly 
sensible things, or perceived by sense, there is no 
doubt : but I would know whether you take the things 
suggested by them to be so too. 

Hyl. No, certainly; it were absurd to think Godox 
virtue sensible things, though they may be signified 
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2 THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

nd suggested to the mind by sensible marks, with 
rhich they have an arbitrary connexion. 

Phil. It seems then, that by sensible things you 
lean those only which can be perceived immediately 
y sense ? 

ITyl. Right. 

PAH. Doth it not follow from this, that though I see 
ne part of the sky red, and another blue, and that 
ny reason doth thence evidently conclude there must 
le some cause of that diversity of colours, yet that 
ause cannot be said to be a sensible thing, or per- 
eived by the sense of seeing? 

Ifyl. It doth. 

Phil. In like manner, though I hear variety of 
ounds, yet I cannot be said to hear the causes of 
hose sounds? 

Ifyi. You cannot. 

Phil. And when by my touch I perceive a thing to 
>e hot and heavy, I cannot say, with any truth or pro- 
iriety, that I feel the cause of its heat or weight? 

^yl. To prevent any more questions of this kind, 
tell you once for all, that by sensible things I mean 
hose only which are perceived by sense, and that in 
ruth the senses perceive nothing which they do not 
lerceive immediately : for they make no inferences. 
The deducing therefore of causes or occasions from 
fleets and appearances, which alone are perceived 
ly sense, entirely relates to reason. 

Phil. This point then is agreed between us — that 
ensible things are those only which are immediately per- 
eived by sense. You will farther inform me, whether 
re immediately perceive by sight anything beside 
ight, and colours, and figures ; or by hearing, any- 
hing but sounds ; by the palate, anything beside 
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BETWEEN KTLAS AND PHILONOUS. 13 

tastes ; by the smell, beside odours ; or by the touch, 
more than tangible qualities. 

HyL We do not. 

Phil. It seems, therefore, that if you take away all 
sensible qualities, there remains nothing sensible? 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phil. Sensible things therefore are nothing else but 
so many sensible qualities, or combinations of sensible 
qualities? 

Hyl. Nothing else, 

Phil. Heat is then a sensible thing? 

Hyl. Certainly. 

Phil. Doth the reality of sensible things consist in 
being perceived? or, is it something distinct from 
their being perceived, and that bears no relation to 
the mind? 

Hyl. To exist is one thing, and to be perceivetl is 
another. 

Phil. I speak with regard to sensible things only : 
and of these I ask, whether by their real existence you 
mean a subsistence exterior to the mind, and distinct 
from their being perceived ? 

Hyl. I mean a real absolute being, distinct from, 
and without any relation to their being perceived. 

Phil. Heat therefore, if it be allowed a real being, 
must exist without the mind? 

Hyl. It must. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, is this real existence equally 
compatible to all degrees of heat, which we perceive; 
or is there any reason why we shduld attribute it to 
some, and deny it to others? and if there be, pray let 
me know that reason. 

Hyl. Whatever degree of heat we perceive by 
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, we may be sure the same exists in the object 



Ml. What ! the greatest as well as the least? 
yl. I tell you, the reason is plainly the same in 
ct of both : they are both perceived by sense ; 
:he greater degree of heat is more sensibly per- 
J ; and consequently, if there is any difierence, 
e more certain of its real existence than we can 
the reality of a lesser degree. . 
Ml. But is not the most vehement and intense 
e of heat a very great pain? 
fl. No one can deny it. 

Ml. And is any unperceiving thing capable of 
3r pleasure? 
yl. No certainly. 

Ml. Is your material substance a senseless being, 
leing endowed with sense and perception? 
yl. It is senseless without doubt. 
Ml. It cannot therefore be the subject of pain? 
yl. By no means. 

hil. Nor consequently of the greatest heat per- 
d by sense, since you acknowledge this to be no 
pain? 

yl. I grant it. 

hil. What shall we say then of your external ob- 
is it a material Substance, or no? 
'yl. It is a material substance with the sensible 
ties inhering in it. 

hil. How then can a great heat exist in it, since 
iwn it cannot in a material substance? I desire 
irould clear this point. 

yl. Hold, Philomm, I fear I was out in yielding 
se heat to be a pain. It should seem rather, 
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that pain is something distinct from heat, and the 
consequence or effect of It. 

Phil. Upon putting your hand near the fire, do 
you perceive one simple uniform sensation, or two 
distinct sensations? 

Hyl. But one simple sensation. 

Phil. Is not the heat immediately perceived? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And the pain? 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. Seeing therefore they are both immediately 
perceived at the same time, and the fire affects you 
only with one simple, or uncompounded idea, it fol- 
lows that this same simple idea is both the intense 
heat immediately perceived, and the pain; and, con- 
sequently, that the intense heat immediately per- 
ceived, is nothing distinct from a particular sort of 
pain. 

Hyl. It seems so. 

Phil. Again, try in your thoughts, Hylas, if you 
can conceive a vehement sensation to be without pain 
or pleasure. 

Hyl, I cannot. 

Phil. Or can you frame to yourself an idea of sen- 
sible pain or pleasure, in general, abstracted from 
every particular idea of heat, cold, tastes, smells? &c. 

Hyl. I do not find that I can. 

Phil. Doth it not therefore follow, that sensible 
pain is nothing distinct from those sensations or ideas, 
— in an intense degree? 
)' Hyl. It is undeniable ; and, to speak the truth, I 
/ begin to suspect a very great heat cannot exist but in 
a mind perceiving it. 
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Phil, What! are you then in that sceptical state of 

pense, between affirming and denying? 

Hyl. I think 1 may be positive in the point. A 

y violent and painful heat cannot exist witbout the 

id. 

Phil. It hath not therefore, according to you, any 

I being? 

Hyl. I own it. 

Phil. Is it therefore certain, that there is no body 

lature really hot? 

Hyl. I have not denied there is any real heat in 

lies. I only say, there is no* such thing as an in- 

se real heat. 

Phil. But, did you not say before that all degrees 

heat were equally real; or, if there was any differ- 

:e, that the greater were more undoubtedly real 

n the lesser? 

Hyl. True : but it was because I did not then con- 

er the ground there is for distinguishing between 

m, which I now plainly see. And it is this : — be- 

ise intense heat is nothing else but a particular 

d of painful sensation; and pain cannot exist but 

1 perceiving being; it follows that no intense heat 

1 really exist in an unperceiving corporeal sub- 

nce. But this is no reason why we should deny 

it in an inferior degree to exist in such a substance. 

Phil. But how shall we be able to discern those 

jrees of heat which exist only in the mind from 

ise which exist without it? 

Hyl. That is no difficult matter. You know the 

st pain cannot exist unperceived ; whatever, there- 

e, degree of heat is a pain exists only in the mind. 

t, as for all other degrees of heat, nothing obliges 

to think the same of them. 
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Phil. I think you granted before that no unper- 
ceiving being was capable of pleasure, any more than 
of pain. 

Hyl. I did. 

Phil. And is not wannth, or a more gentle degree 
of heat than what causes uneasiness, a pleasure? 

Hyl. What then? 

Phil. Consequently, it cannot exist without the 
mind in an unperceiving substance, or body. 

Hyl. So it seems. 

Phil. Since, therefore, as well those degrees of 
beat that are not painful, as those that are, can exist 
only in a thinking substance; may we not conclude 
that external bodies are absolutely incapable of any 
degree of heat whatsoever? 

Hyl. On second thoughts, I do not think it is so 
evident that warmth is a pleasure, as that a great de- 
gree of heat is a pain. 

Phil. I do- not pretend that warmth is as great a 
pleasure as heat is a pain. But, if you grant it to be 
even a small pleasure, it serves to make good my 
conclusion. 

Hyl. I could rather call it an indolence. It seems 
to be nothing more than a privation of both pain and 
pleasure. And that such a quality or state as this 
may agree to an unthinking substance, I hope you 
will not deny. 

Phil. If you are resolved to maintain that warmth, 
or a gentle degree of heat, is do pleasure, I know not 
how to convince you otherwise, than by appealing to 
your own sense. But what think you of cold? 

Hyl. The same that I do of heat. An intense de- 
gree of cold is a pain ; for to fee] a very great cold, is 
to perceive a great uneasiness: it cannot therefore 
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exist without the mind ; but a lesser degree of cold 
may, as well as a lesser degree of heat. 

Phil. Those bodies, therefore, upon whose appli- 
cation to our own, we perceive a moderate degree of 

must be concluded to have a moderate degree 

tt or warmth in them ; and those, upon whose 

atioa we feel a like degree of cold, must be 

ht to have cold in them. 

'/. They must. 

//. Can any doctrine be true that necessarily 

a man into an absurdity? 

'/. Without doubt it cannot. 

//. Is it not an absurdity to think that the same 

should be at the same time both cold and warm 7 

■/. It is. 

il. Suppose now one of your hands hot, and 

:her cold, and that they are both at once put 

he same vessel of water, in an intermediate 
will not the water seem cold to one hand, and 

to the other? 

'/. It will. 

/■/, Ought we not therefore, by our principles, 

iclude it is really both cold and warm at the 

time, that is, according to your own concession, 

ieve an absurdity? 

'/. I confess it seems so. 

il. Consequently, the principles themselves are 

since you have granted that no true principle 

to an absurdity. 

/. But, after all, can anything be more absurd 

o say, there is no heat in the fire f 

il. To make the point still clearer ; tell me 

er, in two cases exactly alike, we ought not to 

the same judgment? 
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ffyl. We ought. 

Phil. When a pin pricks yout finger, doth it not 
tend and divide the fibres of your flesh? 

ffyl. It doth. 

Pkil. And when a coal bums your finger, doth it 
any more ? 

ffyl. It doth not. 

Phil. Since, therefore, you neither judge the sen 
sation itself occasioned by the pin, nor anything like 
it to be in the pin; you should not, conformably tc 
what you have now granted, judge the sensation oc' 
casioned by the fire, or anything like it, to be in tht 
fire. 

ffyl. Well, since it must be so, I am content tc 
yield this point, and acknowledge that heat and cold 
are only sensations existing in our minds. But then 
still remain qualities enough to secure the reality ol 
external things. 

Phil. But what will you say, Hylas, if it shall ap- 
pear that the case is the same with regard to all othei 
sensible qualities, and that they can no more be sup' 
posed to exist without the mind, than heat and coldi 

ffyl. Then indeed you will have done something 
to the purpose ; but that is what I despair of seeing 
proved. 

Phil. Let us examine them in order. What thinit 
you of tastes — do they exist without the mind, or no? 

ffyl. Can. any man in his senses doubt whethei 
sugar is sweet, or wormwood bitter? 

Pkil. Inform me, ffylas. Is a sweet taste a par- 
ticular kind of pleasure or pleasant sensation, or is il 
not? 

ffyl. It is. 
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Phil. And is not bitterness some kind o! uneasi- 
ness or pain ? 

ffyi. I grant it. 

Phil. If therefore sugar and wormwood are «n- 

'ing corporeal "substances existing without the 
, how can sweetness and bitterness, that is, pleas- 
nd pain, agree to them? 

Tyl. Hold, Philonotts, I now see what it was de- 
1 me all this time. You asked whether heat and 
sweetness and bitterness, were not particular 
of pleasure and pain ; to which I answered sim- 
that they were. Whereas I should have thus 
iguished: — those qualities, as perceived by us, 
leasures or pains; but not as existing in the ex- 
1 objects. We must not therefore conclude ab- 
ely, that there is no heat in the fire, or sweetness 
e sugar, but only that heat or sweetness, as per- 
d by us, are not in the fire or sugar. What say 
:o this? 

'hil. I say it is nothing to the purpose. Our 
lurse proceeded altogether concerning sensible 
;s, which you defined to be, the things we imme- 
ly perceive by our senses. Whatever other quali- 
therefore, you speak of, as distinct from these, I 
V nothing of -them, neither do they at all belong 
e point in dispute. You may, indeed, pretend to 
discovered certain qualities which you do not 
;Ive, and assert those insensible qualities exist In 
ind sugar. But what use can be made of this to 
present purpose, I am at a loss to conceive. Tell 
:hen once more, do you acknowledge that heat 
cold, sweetness and bitterness (meaning those 
[ties which are perceived by the senses), do not 
without the mind ? 
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Hyl. I see it is to no purpose to hold out, so I give 
up the cause as to those mentioned qualities. Though 
I profess it sounds oddly, to say that sugar is not 
sweet. 

Phil. But, for your farther satisfaction, take this 
along with you: that which at other times seems sweet, 
shall, to a distempered palate, appear bitter. And, 
nothing can be plainer than that divers persons per- 
ceive different tastes in the same food ; since that 
which one man delights in, another abhors. And how 
could this be, if the taste was something really in- 
herent in the food? 

Hyl. I acknowledge I know not how. 

Phil. In the next place, odours are to be consid- 
ered. And, with regard to these, I would fain know 
whether what has been said of tastes doth not exactly 
agree to them? Are they not so many pleasing or dis- 
pleasing sensations? 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. Can you then conceive it possible that they 
should exist in an unperceiving thing? 

Hyl. I cannot. 

Phil. Or, can you imagine that filth and ordure 
affect those brute animals that feed on them out of 
choice, with the same smells which we perceive in 
them? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. May we not therefore conclude of smells, as 
of the other forementioned qualities, that they cannot 
.exist in any but a perceiving substance or mind. 

Hyl. I think so. 

Phil. Then as to sounds, what must we think of 
them : are they accidents really inherent in external 
bodies, or not? 
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Hyl. That they inhere not in the sonorous bodies 
is plain from hence; because a bell struck in the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump sends forth no sound. 
The air, therefore, must be thought the subject of 

nd. 

Phil. What reason is there for that, Hylas t 

Hyl. Because, when any motion is raised in the 
we perceive a sound greater or lesser, according 

he air's motion ; but without some motion in the 
we never hear any sound at all. 

Phil. And granting that we never hear a sound 
when some motion is produced in the air, yet I 

not see how you can infer from thence, that the 

nd itself is in the air. 

Hyl. It is this very motion in the external air that 

iduces in the mind the sensation of sound. For, 

king on the drum of the ear, it causeth a vibra- 

1, which by the auditory nerves being communi- 

ed to the brain, the ^ul is thereupon affected with 
sensation called sound. 

Phil. What ! is sound then a sensation? 

Hyl. I tell you, as perceived by us, it is a partic- 

r sensation in the mind. 

Phil. And can any sensation exist without the 

id? 

Hyl. No, certainly. 

Phil. How then can sound, being a sensation, ex- 

io the air, if by the air you mean a senseless sub- 

nce existing without the mind? 

Hyl. You must distinguish, Philonous, between 

ind as it is perceived by us, and as it is in itself; 

(which is the same thing) between the sound we 

nediately perceive, and that which exists without 
The former, indeed, is a particular kind of sen- 
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sation, but the latter is merely a vibrative or undula- 
tory motion in the air. 

Phil. I thought I had already obviated that dis- 
tinction, by the answer I gave when you were apply- 
ing it in a like case before. But, to say no more of 
that, are you sure then that sound is really nothing 
but motion? 

Hyl. I am. 

Phil. Whatever therefore agrees to real sound, 
may with truth be attributed to motion? 

Hyl. It may, * 

Phil. It is then good sense to speak of molion as 
of a thing that is loud, sweet, acute, or grave. 

Hyl. I see you are resolved not to understand me. 
Is it not evident those accidents or modes belong 
only to sensible sound, or sound in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, but not to sound in the real and 
philosophic sense; which, as I just now told you, is 
nothing but a certain motion of the air? 

Phil. It seems then there are two sorts of sound — 
the one vulgar, or that which is heard, the other phi- 
losophical and real? 

Hyl. Even so. 

Phil. And the latter consists in motion? 

Hyl. I told you so before. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, to which of the senses, think 
you, the idea of motion belongs? to the hearing? 

Hyl. No, certainly; but to the sight and touch. 

Phil. It should follow then, that, according to 
you, real sounds may possibly be seen or felt, but 
never heard. 

Hyl. Look you, Philonous, you may, if you please, 
make a jest of my opinion, but that will not alter the 
truth of things. I own, indeed, the Inferences you 
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draw me into, sound something oddly ; but common 
language, you know, is framed by, and for the use of 
the vulgar ; we must not therefore wonder, if expres- 
sions adapted to exact philosophic notions seem un- 
couth and out of the way. 

Fhil. Is it come to that? I assure you, I imagine 
myself to have gained no small point, since you make 
so light of departing from common phrases and opin- 
ions ; it being a main part of our inquiry, to examine 
whose notions are widest of the common road, and 
most repugnant to the general sense of the world. 
But, can you think it no more than a philosophical 
paradox, to say that real sounds are never heard, and 
that the idea of them is obtained by some other sense? 
And is there nothing in this contrary to nature and 
the truth of things? 

Hyl. To deal ingenuously, I do not like it. And, 
after the concessions already made, I had as well 
grant that sounds too have no real being without the 
mind. 

Phil. And I hope you will make no difficulty to 
acknowledge the same of colours. 

Hyl. Pardon me : the case of colours is very dif- 
ferent. Can anything be plainer than that we see 
them on the objects? 

Phil. The objects you speak of are, I suppose, 
corporeal Substances existing without the mind? 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. And have true and real colours inhering in 
them? 

Hyl. Each visible object hath that colour which 
we see in it. 

Phil. How! is there anything visible but what we 
perceive by sight? 
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Hyl There is not. 

Phil. And, do we perceive anything by sense which 
we do not perceive immediately? 

Hyl. How often must I be obliged to repeat the 
same thing ? I tell you, we do not. 

Phil. Have patience, good Hylas; and tell me 
once more, whether there is anything immediately 
perceived by the senses, except sensible qualities. I 
know you asserted there was not ; but I would now 
be informed, whether you still persist in the same 
opinion. 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. Pray, is your corporeal substance either a 
sensible quality, or made up of sensible qualities P 

Hyl. What a question that is ! who ever thought 
it was? 

Phil. My reason for asking was, because in saying, 
eacli visible object hath that colour which we see in it, 
you make visible objects to be corporeal substances ; 
which implies either that corporeal substances are 
sensible qualities, or else that there is something be- 
side sensible qualities perceived by sight: but, as 
this point was formerly agreed between us, and is still 
maintained by you, it is a clear consequence, that 
your corporeal substance is nothing distinct from sen- 
sible qualities. 

Hyl. You may draw as many absurd consequences 
as you please, and endeavour to perplex the plainest 
things; but you shall never persuade me out of my 
senses. I clearly understand my own meaning. 

Phil. I wish you would make me understand it 
too. But, since you are unwilling to have your notion 
of corporeal substance examined, I shall urge that 
point no farther. Only be pleased to let me know, 
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r the same colours which we see exist.in exter- 

lies, or some other. 

, The very same. 

'. What! are then the beautiful red and purple 

on yonder clouds really in them? Or do you 

: they have in themselves any other form than 

a dark mist or vapour? 

. I must own, Philonous, those colours are not 

n the clouds as they seem to be at this dis- 

They are only apparent colours. 
'.. Apparent call you them? how shall we dis- 
li these apparent colours from real? 
. Very easily. Those are to be thought ap- 
which, appearing only at a distance, vanish 

nearer approach. 

L And those, I suppose, are to be thought real 

ure discovered by the most near and exact sur- 

: Right. 

I. Is the nearest and exactest survey made by 
p of a microscope, or by the naked eye? 
. By a microscope, doubtless. 
I. But a microscope often discovers colours in 
;ct different from those perceived by the unas- 
sigbt. And, in case we had microscopes mag- 
to any assigned degree, it is certain that no 
whatsoever, viewed through them, would ap- 
the same colour which it exhibits to the naked 

'. And what will you conclude from all this? 
mnot argue that there are really and naturally 
lurs on objects : because by artificial manage- 
they may be altered, or made to vanish. 
L I think it may evidently be concluded from 
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your own concessions, that all the colours we see with 
our naked eyes are only apparent as those on the 
clouds, since they vanish upon a more close and ac- 
curate inspection which is afforded us by a micro- 
scope. Then, as to what you say by way of preven- 
tion : I ask you whether the real and natural state of 
an object is better discovered by a very sharp and 
piercing sight, or by one which is less sharp? 

Hyl. By the former without doubt, 

Phil. Is it not plain from Dioptrics that micro- 
scopes make the sight more penetrating, and repre- 
sent objects as they would appear to the eye in case 
it were naturally endowed with a most exquisite sharp- 
ness? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. Consequently the microscopical representa- 
tion is to be thought that which best sets forth the 
real nature of the thing, or what it is in itself. The 
colours, therefore, by it perceived are more genuine 
and real than those perceived otherwise. 

Hyl. I confess there is something in what you say. 

Phil. Besides, it is not only possible but manifest, 
that there actually are animals whose eyes are by na- 
ture framed to perceive those things which by reason 
of their minuteness escape our sight. What think 
you of those inconceivably small animals perceived 
by glasses? must we suppose they are all stark blind? 
Or, in case they see, can it be imagined their sight 
hath not the same use in preserving their bodies from 
injuries, which appears in that of all other animals? 
And if it hath, is it not evident they must see particles 
less than their own bodies, which will present them 
with a far different view in each object from that 
which strikes our senses? Even our own eyes do not 
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always represent objects to us after the same manner. 
In the jaundice every one knows that all things seem 
""Mow. Is it not therefore highly probable those ani- 
ls in whose eyes we discern a very different texture 
in that of ours, and whose bodies abound with dif- 
;nt humours, do not see the same colours in every 
ect that we do? From all which, should it not 
m to follow that all colours are equally apparent, 
I that none of those which we perceive are really 
erent in any outward object? 
Hyl. It should. 

Phil. The point will be past all doubt, if you con- 
sr that, in case colours were real properties or 
actions inherent in external bodies, they could ad- 
of no alteration without some change wrought in 
very bodies themselves : but, is it not evident 
01 what hath been said that, upon the use of micro- 
pes, upon a change happening in the humours of 
eye, or a variation of distance, without any man- 
of real alteration in the thing itself, the colours of 
'object are either changed, or totally disappear? 
y, all other circumstances remaining the same, 
.nge but the situation of some objects, and they 
Jl present different colours to the eye. The same 
3g happens upon viewing an object in various de- 
es of light. And what is more known than that 
same bodies appear differently coloured by candle- 
it from what they do in the open day? Add to 
se the experiment of a prism which, separating the 
erogeneous rays of light, alters the colour of any 
ect, and will cause the whitest to appear of a deep 
e or red to the naked eye. And now tell me whether 
I are still of opinion that every body hath its true 
1 colour inhering in it ; and, if you think it hath, I 
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would fain know farther from you, what certain dis- 
tance and position of the object, what peculiar texture 
and formation of the eye, what degree or kind of light 
is necessary for ascertaining that true colour, and dis- 
tinguish in g it from apparent ones. 

Hyl. I own myself entirely satisfied, that they are 
all equally apparent, and that there is no such thing 
as colour really inhering in external bodies, but that 
it is altogether in the light. And what confirms me 
in this opinion is that in proportion to the light col- 
ours are still more or less vivid ; and if there be no 
light, then are there no colours perceived. Besides, 
allowing there are colours on external objects, yet, 
how is it possible for us to perceive them ? For no 
external body affects the mind, unless it acts first on 
our organs of sense. But the only action of bodies 
is motion ; and motion cannot be communicated other- 
wise than by impulse. A distant object therefore can- 
not act on the eye, nor consequently make itself or its 
properties perceivable to the soul. Whence it plainly 
follows that it is immediately some contiguous sub- 
stance, which, operating on the eye, occasions a per- 
ception of colours : and such is light. 

Phil. How! is light then a substance? 

Hyl. I tell you, Philonous, external light is noth- 
iDg but a thin fluid substance, whose minute particles 
being agitated with a brisk motion, and in various 
manners reflected from the different surfaces of out- 
ward objects to the eyes, communicate different mo- 
tions to the optic nerves ; which, being propagated to 
the brain, cause therein various impressions; and 
these are attended with the sensations of red, blue, 
yellow, &c. 
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PhiL It seems then the light doth no more than 
Ite the optic nerves. 
Hyl. Nothing else. 

PhiL And, consequent to each particular motion 
[le nerves, the mind is affected with a sensation, 
ch is some particular colour. 
Hyl. Right. 

Phil. And these sensations have no existence with- 
the mind. 

HyL They have not. 

PhiL How then do you affirm that colours are in 
light ; since by light you understand a corporeal 
stance external to the mind? 

HyL Light and colours, as immediately perceived 
IS, I grant cannot exist without the mind. But, 
hemselves they are only the motions and configu- 
ons of certain insensible particles of matter. 
Phil. Colours, then, in the vulgar sense, or taken 
the immediate objects of sight, cannot agree to 
but a perceiving substance. 
HyL That is what I say. 

Phil. Well then, since you give up the point as to 
ie sensible qualities which are alone thought col- 
J by all mankind beside, you may hold what you 
ise with regard to those invisible ones of the phi- 
iphers. It is not my business to dispute about 
n ; only I would advise you to bethink yourself, 
:ther, considering the inquiry we are upon, it be 
dent for you to affirm — the red and blue which we 
xre not real colours, but certain unknown motions ana 
ires, which no man ever did or can see, are truly so. 
not these shocking notions, and are not they sub- 
to as many ridiculous inferences, as those you 
e obliged to renounce before in the case of sounds? 
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Hyl. I frankly own, Philonous, that it is in vain to 
stand out any longer. Colours, sounds, tastes, in a 
word all those termed secondary qualities, have cer- 
tainly no existence without the mind. But, by thi 
acknowledgment I must not be supposed to derogat 
anything from the reality of Matter or external ot 
jects ; seeing it is no more than several philosopbei 
maintain, who nevertheless are the farthest imagir 
able from denying Matter. For the clearer undei 
standing of this, you must know sensible qualities ar 
by philosophers divided into primary and secondary 
The former are Extension, Figure, Solidity, Gravit) 
Motion, and Rest. And these they hold exist reall 
in bodies. The latter are those above enumerated 
or, briefly, all sensible qualities beside the Primar} 
which they assert are only so many sensations or idea 
existing nowhere but in the mind. But all this, 
doubt not, you are apprised of. For my part, I hav 
been a long time sensible there was such an opinio 
current among philosophers, but was never thoroughl 
convinced of its truth until now. 

Phil. You are still then of opinion that extensio 
and figures are inherent in external unthinking sut 
stances? 

Hyl. I am. 

Fhil. But what if the same arguments which ar 
brought against Secondary Qualities will hold goo 
against these also? 

Hyl. Why then I shall be obliged to think, the 
too exist only in the mind. 

Phil. Is it your opinion the very figure and exter 
sion which you perceive by sense exist in the outwar 
object or material substance? 

Hyl. It is. ' 
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"■Ai/. Have all other animals as good grounds to 
E the same of the figure and extension which they 
ndfeel? 
Tyl. Without doubt, if they have any thought at 

'hil. Answer me, Hylas. Think you the senses 

bestowed upon all animals for their preservation 
well-being in life? or were they given to men 
i for this end? 

5'/. I make no question but they have the same 
n all other animals. 

'hit. If so, is it not necessary they should be eo- 
1 by them to perceive their own limbs, and those 
iS which are capable of harming them? 
^yl. Certainly. 

'hil. A mite therefore must be supposed to see 
wn foot, and things equal or even less than it, as 
;s of some considerable dimension ; though at 
arae lime they appear to you scarce discernible, 

best as so many visible points? 
^yl. I cannot deny it, 
'hil. And to creatures less than the mite they will 

yet larger? 
5-/. They will. 

'hil. Insomuch that what you can hardly discern 
to another extremely minute animal appear as 
■■ huge mountain? 
^yl. All this I grant. 
'hil. Can one and the same thing be at the same 

in itself of different dimensions? 

Tyl. That were absurd to imagine. 

hil. But, from what you have laid down it follows 

both the extension by you perceived, and that 

:Ived by the mite itself, as likewise all those per- 
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ceived by lesser animals, ate each of them the true 
extension of the mite's foot ; that is to say, by your 
own principled you are led into an absurdity, 

Hyl. There seems to be some difficulty in the 
point. 

Phil. Again, have you not acknowledged that no 
real inherent property of any object can be changed 
without some change in the thing itself? 

Hyl. I have. 

Phil. But, as we approach to or recede from an 
object, the visible extension varies, being at one dis- 
tance ten or a hundred times greater than at another. 
Doth it not therefore follow from hence likewise that 
it is not really inherent in the object ? 

Hyl. I own I am at a loss what to think. 

Phil. Your judgment will soon be determined, if 
you will venture to think as freely concerning this 
quality as you have done concerning the rest. Was 
it not admitted as a good argument, that neither heat 
nor cold was in the water, because it seemed warm to 
one hand and cold to the other? 

Hyl. It was. 

PkiL Is it not the very same reasoning to conclude 
there is no extension or figure in an object, because 
to one eye it shall seem little, smooth, and round, 
when at the same time it appears to the other, great, 
uneven, and angular? 

Hyl. The very same. But does this latter fact 
ever happen ? 

Phil. You may at any time- make the experiment, 
by looking with one eye bare, and with the other 
through a microscope. 

Hyl. I know not how to maintain it, and yet I am 
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loath to give up extension, I see so many odd coase- 
quences following upon such a concession. 

Phil. Odd, say you? After the concessions already 
ide, I hope you will stick at nothing for its oddness,* 
it, on the other hand, should it not seem very odd, 
the general reasoning which includes all other Sen- 
ile qualities did not also include extension? If it 

allowed that no idea nor anything like an idea can 
ist in an unperceiving substance, then surely it fol- 
Evs that no figure or mode of extension, which we 
n either perceive or imagine, or have any idea of, 
n be really inherent in Matter ; not to mention the 
culiar difficulty there must be in conceiving a ma- 
rial substance, prior to and distinct from extension, 

be the substratum of extension. Be the sensible 
ality what it will — figure, or sound, or colour ; it 
ems alike impossible it should subsist in that which 
th not perceive it. 

Hyl. I give up the point lor the present, reserving 
11 a right to retract my opinion, in case I shall here- 
:er discover any false step in my progress to it. 

Phil. That is a right you cannot be denied. Fig- 
es and extension being despatched, we proceed next 
motion. Can a real motion in any external body 

at the same time both very swift and very slow? 

Hyl. It cannot. 

Phil. Is not the motion of a body swift in a recip- 
cal proportion to the time it takes up in describing 
y given space? Thus a body that describes a mile 
an hour moves three times faster than it would in 
se it described only a. mile in three hours. 

Hyl. I agree with you. 
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Phil. And is not time measured by the succession 
of ideas in our minds? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And is it not possible ideas should succeed 
one another twice as fast in your mind as they do in 
mine, or in that of some spirit of another kind? 

Hyl. I own it, 

Phil. Consequently, the same body may to another 
seem to perform its motion over any space in half the 
time that it doth to you. And the same reasoning 
will hold as to any other proportion ; that is to say, 
according to your principles (since the motions per- 
ceived are both really in the object) it is possible one 
and the same body shall be really moved the same way 
at once, both very swift and very slow. How is this 
consistent either with common sense, or with what 
you just now granted? 

Hyl. I have nothing to say to it. 

Phil. Then as for solidity; either you do not mean 
any sensible quality by that word, and so it is beside 
our inquiry : or if you do, it must be either hardness 
or resistance. But both the one and the other are 
plainly relative to our senses : it being evident that 
what seems hard to one animal may appear soft to 
another, who hath greater force and firmness of limbs. 
Nor is it less plain that the resistance I feel is not in 
the body. 

Hyl. I own the very sensation of resistance, which 
is all you immediately perceive, is not in the body, 
but the cause of that sensation is. 

Phil. But the causes of our sensations are not 
things immediately perceived, and therefore not sen- 
sible. This point I thought had been already deter- 
mined. 
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Hyl. I own it was ; but you will pardon me if I 
seem a little embarrassed : I know not how to quit 
my old notions. 

Phil. To help you out, do but consider that if ex- 
tsion be once acknowledged to have no existence 
thout the mind, the same must necessarily be granted 

motion, solidity, and gravity— ^nce they all evi- 
^Dtly suppose extension. It is therefore superfluous 

inquire particularly concerning "each~6^tbem, In 
:nying extension, you have denied them all to have 
ly real existence. 

Hyl. I wonder, Philonous, if what you say be true, 
iiy those philosophers who deny the Secondary Qual- 
es any real existence, should yet attribute it to the 
rimary. If there is no difference between them, how 
n this be accounted for? 

Phil. It is not my business to account for every 
linion of the philosophers. But, among other rea- 
ns which may be assigned for this, it seems prob- 
>le that pleasure and pain being rather annexed to 
e former than the latter may be one. Heat and cold, 
stes and smells, have something more vividly pleas- 
g or disagreeable than the ideas of extension, figure, 
id motion affect us with. And, it being too visibly 
isurd to hold that pain or pleasure can be in an un- 
irceiving Substance, men are more easily weaned 
jm believing the external existence of the Secondary 
an the Primary Qualities. You will be satisfied 
ere is something in this, if you recollect the diHer- 
ice you made between an intense and more mod- 
ate degree of heat ; allowing the one a real exist- 
ice, while you denied it to the other. But, after all, 
ere is no rational ground for that distinction ; for, 
rely an indifferent sensation is as truly a sensation 
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as one more pleasing or painful; and consequently 
should not any more than they be supposed to exist 
in an unthinking subject. 

Hyl. It is just come into my head, Philonous, that 
I have somewhere heard oi a distinction between ab- 
solute and sensible extension. Now, though it be 
acknowledged ^zX great and small, consisting merely 
in (he relation which other extended beings have to 
the parts of our own bodies, do not really inhere in 
the Substances themselves ; yet nothing obliges us to 
hold the same with regard to absolute extension, which 
is something abstracted from great and small, from 
this or that particular magnitude or figure. So like- 
wise as to motion ; swift and slow are altogether rela- 
tive to the succession of ideas in our own minds. But, 
it doth not follow, because those modifications of mo* 
tion exist not without the mind, that therefore abso- 
lute motion abstracted from them doth not. 

Fhil. Pray what is it that distinguishes one mo- 
tion, or one part of extension, from another? Is it 
not something sensible, as some degree of swiftness 
or slowness, some certain m^nitude or figure peculiar 
to each ? 

ffyl. I think so. 

Phil. These qualities, therefore, stripped of all 
sensible properties, are without all specific and nu- 
merical difierences, as the schools call them. 

ffyl. They are. 

Pkil. That is to say, they are extension in general, 
and motion in general. 

Ifyl. Let it be so. 

Fkil. But it is a universally received maxim that 
Everything which exists is particular. How then can 
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motion in gimeral, or extension in general, exist in 
any corporeal Substance? 

Hyl. I will take time to solve your difficulty. 

Phil. But I think the point may be speedily de- 
cided. Without doubt you can tell whether you are 
able to frame this oi that idea. Now I am content to 
put our dispute on this issue. If you can frame in 
your thoughts a distinct abstract idea of motion or 
extension ; divested of all those sensible modes, as 
swift and slow, great and small, round and square, 
and the like, which are acknowledged to exist only in 
the mind, I will then yield the point you contend for. 
But, if you cannot, it will be unreasonable on your 
side to insist any longer upon what you have no no- 
tion of. 

Hyl. To confess ingenuously, I cannot. 

Phil. Can you even separate the ideas of extension 
and motion from the ideas of all those qualities which 
they who make the distinction term secondary? 

Hyl. What! is it not an easy matter to consider 
extension and motion by themselves, abstracted from 
all other sensible qualities? Pray how do the mathe- 
maticians treat of them? 

Phil. I acknowledge, Hylas, it is not difficult to 
form general propositions and reasonings about those 
qualities, without mentioning any other; and, in this 
sense, to consider or treat of them abstractedly. But, 
how doth it follow that, because I can pronounce the 
word motion by itself, I can form the idea of it in my 
mind exclusive of body? Or, because theorems may 
be made of extension and figures, without any men- 
tion of great or small, or any other sensible mode or 
quality, that therefore it is possible such an abstract 
idea of extension, without any particular size or Bg- 
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lire, or sensible quality, should be distinctly formed, 
and apprehended by the mind ? Mathematicians treat 
of quantity, without regarding what other sensible 
qualities it is attended with, as being altogether in- 
different to their demonstrations. But, when laying 
aside the words, they contemplate the bare ideas, ] 
believe you will find, they ate not the pure abstracted 
ideas of extension. 

^y/. But what say you to pure intellect? May nol 
abstracted idea be framed by that faculty? 

Phil. Since I cannot frame abstract ideas at all, il 
is plain I cannot frame them by the help of pure in- 
tellect; whatsoever faculty you understand by those 
words. Besides, not to inquire into the nature ol 
pure intellect and its spiritual objects, as virtue, rea- 
son, God, or the like, thus much seems manifest, thai 
sensible things are only to be perceived by sense, oj 
represented by the imagination. Figures, therefore, 
and extension, being originally perceived by sense, 
do not belong to pure intellect : but, for your farthei 
satisfaction, try if you can frame the idea of any fig' 
lire, abstracted from all particularities of size, or ever 
from other sensible qualities. 

Hyl. Let me think a little I do not find that 1 

can. 

Phil. And can you think it possible that shoulc 
really exist in nature which implies a repugnancy ir 
its conception ? 

Hyl.. By no means. 

Phil. Since therefore it is impossible even for the 
mind to disunite the ideas of extension and motion 
from all other sensible qualities, doth it not follow, 
that where the one exist there necessarily the othei 
exist likewise? 
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Hyl. It should seem so. 

Phil. Consequeatly, the very same arguments 
which you admitted as conclusive against the Secon- 
dary Qualities are, without any farther application of 
force, against the Primary too. Besides, if you will 
trust your senses, is it not plain all sensible qualities 
coexist, or to them appear as being in the same place ? 
Do they ever represent a motion, or figure, as being 
divested of all other visible and tangible qualities? 

Hyl. You need say no more on this head. I am 
free to own, if there be no secret error or oversight in 
our proceedings hitherto, that all sensible qualities 
\J are alike to be denied existence without the mind. 
But, roy fear is that I have been too liberal in my 
former concessions, or overlooked some fallacy or 
other. In short, I did not take time to think. 

Phil. For that matter, Hylas, you may take what 
time you please in reviewing the progress of our in- 
quiry. You are at liberty to recover any slips you 
might have made, or offer whatever you have omitted 
which makes for your first opinion. 

Hyl. One great oversight I take to be this — that I 
did not sufficiently distinguish the object from the sen- 
sation. Now, though, this latter may not exist without 
the mind, yet it will not thence follow that the former 
cannot. 

Phil. What object do you mean? The object of 
the senses? 

Hyl The same. 

PhiL It is then immediately perceived? 

Hyl. Right. 

Phii. Make me to understand the difference be- 
tween what is immediately perceived, and a sensation. 

Hyl. The sensation I take to be an act of the mind 
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perceiving; besides which^ there is something per- 
"ceived; and this I call. .the g^>^f!; For example, there 
is red and yellow on that tulip. But then the act 
perceiving those colours is In me only, and not in t 
tulip. 

Phil. What tulip do you speak of? Is it tl 
which you see ? 

Hyl. The same. 

Phil. Anji what do you see beside colour, figu: 
and extension? 

Hyl. Nothing. 

Phil. What you would say then is that the red a 
yellow are coexistent with the extension ; is it not? 

Hyl. That is not all ; I would say they have a n 
existence without the mind, in some unthinking si 
stance. 

Phil. That the colours are really in the tulip whi 
I see is manifest. Neither can it be denied that tl 
tulip may exist independent of your mind or min 
but, that any immediate object of the senses — that 
any idea, or combination of ideas — should exist in 
unthinking substance, or exterior to all minds, is 
itself an evident contradiction. Nor can I imagi 
how this follows from what you said just now, to w 
that the red and yellow were on the tulip you sa 
since you do not pretend to see that unthinking si 
stance. 

Hyl. You have an artful way, Phtlonous, of dive 
ing our inquiry from the subject. 

Phil. I see you have no mind to be pressed tl 
way. To return then to your distinction between s. 
sation and object; if I take you right, you distingui 
in every perception two things, the one an action 
the mind, the other not. 
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d this action cannot exist in, or belong to, 
ing thing ; but, whatever beside is implied 
ion may? 
kt is my meaning. 

that if there was a perception without 
be mind, it were possible such a percep- 
sxist in an unthinking substance? 
rant it But it is impossible there should 
ifception. 

len is the mind said to be active? 
len it produces, puts an end to, or changes, 

Q the mind produce, discontinue, or change 

It by an act of the will? 

;3tinot. 

e mind therefore is to be accounted active 

itions so far forth as volition is included in 



plucking this flower I am active ; because 
le motion of my hand, which was conse- 
my volition ; ^o likewise in applying it to 
Jut is either of these smelling? 

act too in drawing the air through my 

se my breathing so rather than otherwise 

of my volition. But neither can this be 

'ng: for, if it were, I should smell every 

hed in that manner? 

le. 

I el ling then is somewhat consequent to all 
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Phil. But I do not find my will concerned any 
farther. Whatever more there is — as that I perceive 
such a particular smell, or any smell at all — this is in- 
dependent of my will, and therein I am altogether 
passive. Do you find it otherwise with you, Hylas? 

Hyl. No, the very same. 

PkiL Then, as to seeing, is it not in your power 
to open your eyes, or keep them shut; to turn them 
this or that way? 

Hyl. Without doubt. 

Phil. But, doth it in like mariner depend on your 
will that in looking on this flower you perceive while 
rather than any other colour? Or, directing your open 
eyes towards yonder part of the heaven, can you avoid 
seeing the sun? Or is light or darkness the effect of 
your volition? 

Hyl. No certainly. 

Phil. You are then in these respects altogether 
passive? 

Hyl. I am. 

Phil. Tell me now, whether seeing consists in per- 
ceiving light and colours, or in opening and turning 
the eyes ? 

Hyl. Without doubt, in the former. 

Phil. Since therefore you are in the very percep- 
. tion of light and colours altogether passive, what is 
become of that action you were speaking of as an in- 
gredient in every sensation? And, doth it not follow 
from your own concessions, that the perception of 
light and colours, including no action in it, may exist 
in an unperceiving substance? And is not this a plain 
contradiction? 

Hyl. I know not what to think of it. 

Phil. Besides, since you distinguish the active and 
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passive in every perception, you must do it in that of 
pain. But how is it possible that pain, be it as little 
active as you please, should exist in an unperceiving 
substance? In short, do but consider the point, and 
then confess ingenuously, whether light and colours, 
tastes, sounds, &c., are not all equally passions or 
sensations in the soul. You may indeed call them ex- 
ternal objects, and give them in words what subsist- 
ence you please. But, examine your own thoughts, 
and then tell me whether it be not as I say? 

Ifyl. I acknowledge, Philonous, that, upon a fair 
observation of what passes in my mind, I can discover 
nothing else but that I am a thinking being, affected 
with variety of sensations; neither is it possible to 
conceive how a sensation should exist in an unper- 
ceiving substance. But then, on the other hand, when 
I look on sensible things in a diSerent view, consider- 
ing them as so many modes and qualities, I find it 
necessary to suppose a material substratum, without 
which they cannot be conceived to exist. 

Phil. Material substratum call you it? Pray, by 
which of your senses came you acquainted with that 
being? 

Hyl. It is not itself sensible ; its modes and qual- 
ities only being perceived by the senses. 

Phil. I presume then it was by reflection and rea- 
son you obtained the idea of it? 

Hyl. I do not pretend to any proper positive idea 
of it. However, I conclude it exists, because qual- 
ities cannot be conceived to exist without a support. 

Phil. It seems then you have only a relative notion 
of it, or that you conceive it not otherwise than by 
conceiving the relation it bears to sensible qualities? 

Hyl. Right. 
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Phil. Be pleased therefore to let me know wbeieio 
that relation consists. 

Hyi. Is It not sufficiently expressed in the te 
substratum or substancef 

Phil. If so, the word substratum should imp 
that it is spread under the sensible qualities or ai 
dents? 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. And consequently under extension? 

Hyl. I own it. 

Phil. It is therefore somewhat In its own nat 
entirely distinct from extension? 

Hyl. I tell you, extension is only a mode, i 
Matter is something that supports modes. And \\ 
not evident the thing supported is different from 
thing supporting? 

Phil. So that something distinct from, and exc 
sive of, extension is supposed to be the substratum 
extension? 

Hyl. Just so. 

Phil. Answer me, Hylas. Can a thing be spri 
without extension? or is not the idea of extens 
necessarily included in spreading? 

Hyl. It is. . 

Phil. Whatsoever therefore you suppose spn 
under anything must have in itself an extension < 
tinct from the extension of that thing under whicl 
is spread? 

Hyl. It must. 

Phil. Consequently, every corporeal substa) 
being the substratum of extension must have in iti 
another extension, by which it is qualified to be a J 
stratum: and so on to infinity? And I ask whet 
this be not absurd in itself, and repugnant to w 
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you granted just now, to wit, that the substratum was 
something distinct from and exclusive of extension? 

Ifyl. Aye, but, Philonous, you take me wrong. I 
do not mean that Matter is spread in a gross literal 
sense under extension- The word substratum is used 
only to express in general the same thing with sub- 
stance. 

Fhil. Well then, let 6s examine the relation im- 
plied in the term substance. Is it not that it stands 
under accidents? 

Hyl. The very same. 

Phil. But, that one thing may stand under or sup- 
port another, must it not be extended? 

Hyl. It must. 

Phil. Is not therefore this supposition liable to the 
same absurdity with the former? 

Hyl. You still take things in a strict literal sense ; 
that is not fair, Philonous. 

Phil. I am not for imposing any sense on your 
words; you are at liberty to explain them as you 
please. Only, I beseech you, make me understand 
something by them. You tell me Matter supports or 
stands under accidents. How ! is it as your legs sup- 
port your body? 

Hyl. No ; that is the literal sense. 

Phil. Pray let me know any sense, literal or not 
literal, that you understand it in. . . . How long must 
I wait for an answer, Hylasl 

Hyl. I declare I know not what to say. I once 
thought I understood well enough what was meant by 
Matter's supporting accidents. But now, the more I 
think on it the less can I comprehend it ; in short i 
find that I know nothing of it. 

Phil. It seems then you have no idea at all, neither 
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relative nor positive, of Matter; you know neither 
what it is i^ itself, nor what relation it bears to acci- 
dents ? 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. 

Phil. And yet you asserted that you could not con- 
ceive how qualities or accidents should really exist, 
without conceiving at the same time a material sup- 
port of them? 

Hyl. I did. 

Phil. That is to say, when you conceive the real 
existence of qualities, you do withal conceive some- 
thing which you cannot conceive? 

Hyl. It was wrong I own. But still I fear there is 
some fallacy or other. Pray what think you of this? 
It is just come into my head that the ground of all 
our mistake lies in your treating of each quality by it- 
self. Now, I grant that each quality cannot singly 
subsist without the mind. Colour cannot without ex- 
tension, neither can figure without some other sensible 
quality. But, as the several qualities united or blended 
together form entire sensible things, nothing hinders 
why such things may not be supposed to exist with- 
out the mind. 

Phil. Either, Hylas, you are jesting, or have a very 
bad memory. Though indeed we went through all 
the qualities by name one after another ; yet my ai^u- 
ments, or rather your concessions, nowhere tended 
to prove that the Secondary Qualities did not subsist 
each alone by itself ; but, that they were not at ah 
without the mind. Indeed, in treating of figure and 
motion we concluded they could not exist without the 
mind, because it was impossible even in thought to 
separate them from all secondary qualities, so as to 
conceive them existing by themselves. But then this 
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was not the only argument made use of upon that oc- 
casion. But (to pass by alt that hath been hitherto 
said, and reckon it for nothing, if you will have it so) 
I am content to put the whole upon this issue. If you 
can conceive it possible for any mixture or combina- 
tion of qualities, or any sensible object whatever, to 
exist without the mind, then I will grant it actually to 
be so. 

Hyl. If it comes to that the point will soon be de- 
cided. What more easy than to conceive a tree or 
house existing by itself, independent of, and unper- 
ceived by, any mind whatsoever? I do at this present 
time conceive them existing after that manner. 

Phil. How say you, Hytas, can you see a thing 
which is at the same time unseen? 

Hyl. No, that were a contradiction. 

Phil. Is it not as great a contradiction to talk of 
conceiving a thing which is unconceived} 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. The tree or house therefore which you think 
of is conceived by you? 

Hyl. How should it be otherwise? 

Phil. And what is conceived is surely in the mind ? 

Hyl. Without question, that which is conceived is 
in the mind. 

Phil. How then came you to say, you conceived a 
house or tree existing independent and out of all minds 
whatsoever? 

Hyl. That was I own an oversight; but stay. Jet 
me consider what led me into it. — It is a pleasant mis- 
take enough. As I was thinking of a tree in a solitary 
\J place where no one was present to see it, methought 
that was to conceive a tree as existing unperceived or 
unthought of — not considering that I myself conceived 
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it all the while. But now I plainly see that all I can 
do is to frame ideas in my own mind. I may indeed 
l^ conceive in my own thoughts the idea of a tree, or a 
house, or a mountain, but that is all. And this is far 
from proving that I can conceive them existing out of 
the minds of all Spirits. 

Phil. You acknowledge then that you cannot pos- 
sibly conceive how any one corporeal sensible thing 
should exist otherwise than in a mind? 

ffyl. I do. 

Phil. And yet you will earnestly contend for the 
truth of that which you cannot so much as conceive? 

Hyl. I profess I know not what to think ; but still 
there are some scruples remain with me. Is it not 
certain I see things at a distance? Do we not per- 
ceive the stars and moon, for example, to be ^ great 
way ofl? Is not this, I say, manifest to the senses? 

Phil. Do you not in a dream too perceive those or 
the like objects? 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. And have they not then the same appearance 
of being distant? 

Hyl. They have. 

Phil. But you do not thence conclude the appari- 
tions in a dream to be without the mind ? 

ffyl. By no means. 

Phil. You ought not therefore to conclude that 
sensible objects are without the mind, from their ap- 
. pearance or manner wherein they are perceived. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. But doth not my sense 
deceive me in those cases? 

Phil. By no means. The idea or thing which you 
immediately perceive, neither sense nor reason in- 
forms you that it actually exists without the mind. 
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" / sense you only know that yoa are afiected with 
ch certain sensations of light and colours, &c. And 
ese you will not say are without the mind. 

Hyl. True : but, beside all that, do you not think 
e sight suggests something of ovlaess or distance? 

Phil. Upon approaching a distant object, do the 
iible size and figure change perpetaally, or do they 
pear the same at all distances? 

Hyl. They are in a continual change. 

Phil. Sight therefore doth not suggest or any way 
form you that the visible object you immediately 
Fceive exists at a distance,^ or will be perceived 
len you advance farther onward ; there being a con- 
lued series of visible objects succeeding each other 
ring the whole time of your approach. 

Hyl. It doth not; but still I know, upon seeing 

object, what object I shall perceive after having 
ssed over a certain distance : no matter whether it 

exactly the same or no : there is still something of 
stance suggested in the case. 

Phil. Good Hylas, do but reflect a little on the 
int, and then tell me whether there be any more in 
than this : — From the ideas you actually perceive 

sight, you have by experience learned to collect 
lat other ideas you will (according to the standing 
jer of nature) be afiected with, after such a certain 
ccession of time and motion. 

Hyl. Upon the whole, I take it to be nothing else. 

Phil. Now, is it not plain that if we suppose a 
in born blind was on a sudden made to see, he 
uld at first have no experience of what may be sug- 
sted by sight? 

iSec tha"EssaT to>aid> ■ New Tbaoir ol Vision," ud iu-'Viodiu- 
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Hyl. It is. 

Phil. He would not then, according to you, have 
any notion of distance annexed to the things he saw ; 
but would take them for a new set of sensations ex- 
isting only in his mind? 

Hyl. It is undeniable, 

Phil. But, to make it still more plain: is not ■/«■ 
tance a line turned endwise to the eye? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And can a line so situated be perceived by 
sight? 

Hyl. It cannot. 

Phil. Doth it not therefore follow that distance is 
not properly and immediately perceived by sight? 

Hyl. It should seem so. 

Phil. Again, is it your opinion that colours are at 
a distance? 

Hyl. It must be acknowledged they are only in 
the mind. 

Phil. But do not colours appear to the eye as co- 
existing in the same place with extension and figures? 

Hyl. They do. 

Phil. How can you then conclude from sight that 
figures exist without, when you acknowledge colours 
do not ; the sensible appearance being the very same 
with regard to both ? 

Hyl. I know not what to answer. 

Phil. But, allowing that distance was truly and 
immediately perceived by the mind, yet it would not 
thence follow it existed out of the mind. For, what- 
ever is immediately perceived is an idea: and can 
any idea exist out of the mind? 

Hyl. To suppose that were absurd : but, inform 
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me, PhihnouM, can we perceive or know nothing be- 
side our ideas ? 

Phil. As for the rational deducing of causes from 
effects, that is beside our inquiry. And, by the senses 
you can best tell whether yoo perceive anything which 
is not immediately perceived. And I ask you, whether 
the things immediately perceived are other than your 
own sensations or ideas? You have indeed more than 
once, in the course of this conversation, declared 
yourself on those points ; but you seem, by this last 
question, to have departed from what you then 
thought. 

Hyt. To speak the truth, Phihnaus, I think there 
are two kinds of objects : — the one perceived immedi- 
ately, which are likewise called ideas ; the other are 
real things or external objects, perceived by the me- 
diation of ideas, which are their images and represen- 
tations. Now, I own ideas do not exist without the 
mind ; but the latter sort of objects do. I am sorry I 
did not think of this distinction sooner; it would 
probably have cut short your discourse. 

Phil. Are those external objects perceived by 
sense, or by some other faculty? 

Hyl. They are perceived by sense. 

Phil. Howl is there anything perceived by sense 
which is not immediately perceived? 

Hyl. Yes, Philonous, in some sort there is. For 
example, when I look on a picture or statue of Julius 
Cxsar, I may be said after a manner to perceive him 
(though not immediately) by my senses. 

Phil. It seems then you will have our ideas, which 
alone are immediately perceived, to be pictures of ex- 
ternal things : and that these also are perceived by 
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sense, inasmuch as they have a conformity or resem- 
blance to our ideas? 

Hyl. That is my meaning. 

Phil. And, in the same way that Julius Czesar, in 
himself invisible, is nevertheless perceived by sight ; 
real things, in themselves imperceptible, are per- 
ceived by sense. 

Hyl. In the very same. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, when you behold the picture 
of Julius Caesar, do you see with your eyes any more 
than some colours and figures, with a certain sym- 
metry and composition of the whole? 

HyL Nothing else. 

Phil. And would not a man who had never known 
anything of Julius Caesar see as much? 

Hyl. He would. 

Phil. Consequently he bath his sight, and the use 
of it, in as perfect a degree as you? 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil. Whence comes it then that your thoughts 
are directed to the Roman emperor, and his are not? 
This cannot proceed from the sensations or ideas of 
sense by you then perceived ; since you acknowledge 
you have no advantage over him in that respect. It 
should seem therefore to proceed from reason and 
memory: should it not? 

Hyl. It should. 

Phil. Consequently, it will not follow from that in- 
stance that anything is perceived by sense which is 
not immediately perceived. Though I grant we may, 
in one acceptation, be said to perceive sensible things 
mediately by sense — that is, when, from a frequently 
perceived connexion, the immediate perception of 
ideas by one sense suggest to the mind others, per- 
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haps belonging to another sense, which are wont to 
be connected with them. For instance, when I hear 
- "oach drive along the streets, immediately I per- 
'e only the sound ; but, from 4he experience I have 
that such a sound is connected with a coach, I 
said to hear the coach. It is nevertheless evident 
t, in truth and strictness, nothing can be heard but 
td; and the coach is not then properly perceived 
sense, but suggested from experience. So like- 
e when we are said to see a red-hot bar of iron ; 
solidity and heat of the iron are not the objects of 
it, but suggested to the imagination by the colour 
I figure which are properly perceived by that sense, 
short, those things alone are actually and strictly 
ceived by any sense, which would have been per- 
.'ed in case that same sense had then been first 
ferred on us. As for other things, it is plain they 
only suggested to the mind by experience, grounded 
former perceptions. But, to return to your com- 
ison of Cfesar's picture, it is plain, if you keep to 
t, you must hold the real things or archetypes of 
ideas are not perceived by sense, but by some in- 
lal faculty of the soul, as reason or memory. I 
iild therefore tain know what arguments you can 
w from reason for the existence of what you call 
/ things or material objects. Or, whether you re- 
mber to have seen them formerly as they are in 
mselves ; or, if you have heard or read of any one 
t did. 

Hyl. I sei, Philenous, you are disposed to raillery; 
: that will never convince me. 
Phil. My aim is only to learn from you the way to 
ne at the knowledge of material beings. Whatever 
perceive is perceived immediately or mediately : 
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by sense ; or by reason and reflection. But, as you 
have excluded sense, pray shew me what reason you 
have to believe their existence ; or what medium you 
can possibly make use of to prove it, either to mine 
/or yourown understanding. 

Myl. To deal ingenuously, Pkilonous, now I con- 
sider the point, I do not find I can give you any good 
reason for it. But, thus much seems pretty plain, 
that it is at least possible such things may really exist. 
And, as long as there is no absurdity in supposing 
them, I am resolved to believe as I did, till you bring 
good reasons to the contrary. 

Phil. What ! is it come to this, that you only be- 
lieve the existence of material objects, and that your 
belief is founded barely on the possibility of its being 
true? Then you will have me bring reasons against 
it : though another would think it reasonable the proof 
should lie on him who holds the affirmative. And, 
after all, this very point which you are now resolved 
to maintain, without any reason, is in effect what you 
have more than once during this discourse seen good 
reason to give up. But, to pass over all this; if I 
understand you rightly, you say our ideas do not exist 
without the mind ; but that they are copies, images, 
or representations, of certain originals that do 7 

Hyl. You take me right. 

Pkil. They are then like external things? 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. Have those things a stable and permanent 
nature, independent of our senses ; or are they in a 
perpetual change, upon our producing any motions in 
our bodies, suspending, exerting, or altering, our fac- 
ulties or organs of sense? 

Hyl. Real things, it is plain, have a fixed and real 
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-">*""?, which remains the same not with standing any 
e in our senses, or in the posture and motion ot 
idies ; which indeed may affect the ideas in our 
, but it were absurd to think they had the same 
on things existing without the mind. 
/"/. How then is it possible that things perpetu- 
;eting and variable as our ideas should be copies 
ages of anything fixed and constant? Or, in 
words, since all sensible qualities, as size, figure, 
', &c., that is, our ideas, are continually chan- 
iipon every alteration in the distance, medium, 
truments of sensation ; how can any determinate 
ial objects be properly represented or painted 
by several distinct things, each of which is so 
:nt from and unlike the rest? Or, if you say it 
bles some one only of our ideas, how shall we 
e to distinguish the true copy from all the false 

'/. I profess, Philonous, I am at a loss. I know 
hat to say to this. 

lit. But neither is this all. Which are material 
:s in themselves — perceptible or imperceptible? 
il. Properly and immediately nothing can be 
ived but ideas. All material things, therefore, 
themselves insensible, and to be perceived only 
r ideas. 

ifV. Ideas then are sensible, and their archetypes 
ginals insensible? 
h/. Right. 

ill. But how can that which is sensible be like 
/hich is insensible? Can a real thing, in itself 
'•U, be like a colour; or a real thing, which is not 
<r, be like a sound? In a word, can anything 
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be like a sensation or idea, but another sensation or 
idea? 

Hyl. I must own, I think not. 

Phil. Is it possible there should be any doubt on 
the point? Do you not perfectly know your own 
ideas? 

Hyl. I know them perfectly ; since what I do not 
perceive or know can be no part of my idea. 

Phil. Consider, therefore, and examine them, and 
then tell me if there be anything in them which can 
exist without the mind? or if you can conceive any- 
thing like them existing without the mind? 

Hyl. Upon inquiry, I find it is impossible for me 
to conceive or understand how anything but an idea 
can be like an idea. And it is most evident that no 
idea can exist without the mind. 

Phil. You are therefore, by our principles, forced 
to deny the reality of sensible things; since you made 
it to consist in an absolute existence exterior to the 
mind. That is to say, you are a downright sceptic. 
So I have gained my point, which was to shew your 
principles led to Scepticism. 

Hyl. For the present I am, if not entirely con- 
vinced, at least silenced. 

Phil. I would fain know what more you would re- 
quire in order to a perfect conviction. Have you not 
had the liberty of explaining yourself all manner of 
ways? Were any little slips in discourse laid hold 
and insisted on? Or were you not allowed to retract 
or reinforce anything you had offered, as best served 
your purpose? Hath not everything you could say 
been heard and examined with all the fairness imagin- 
able? In a word, have you not in every point been 
convinced out of your own mouth? and, if you can at 
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pKseiit d acm a anj- 8zv in zny of you fanner coq- 
ccssions, or think of any rpmatning snbterfoge, any 
new disdcctioD, coloor, or commeDt w fa a t so e r er , why 
do yoa not produce it? 

S^/. A little patience, Pkil0m»Ms. I am at present 
so aman-fl to See mfself ensnared, and as it were im- 
prisoned in the labyriaths jroo have diaim me into, 
that on the sodden it cannot be expected I should 
find my vay oat. Yoa most give me lime to look 
abont me and recollect myself? 

PkiL Hark ; is not this the coUege bell ? 

HjL It rings for piayezs. 

PkiL We will go in then, if yoa please, and meet 
bete again to-morrow morning. In the meamtime, 
yoa may employ yoor tboaghts on this morning's dis- 
course, and try if yoa can find any fallat^ in it, or in- 
vent any new means to extricate yoorseU. 

HjL Agreed. 
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Hylas. 

I BEG your pardon, Pkilonous, for not meeting you 
sooner. All this morning my head was so filled 
with our late conversation that I bad not leisure to 
think of the time of the day, or indeed of anything 
else. 

Philtmous. I am glad you were so intent upon it, 
in hopes if there were any mistakes in your conces- 
sions, or fallacies in my reasonings from them, you 
will now discover them to me. 

Hyl. I assure you I have done nothing ever since 
I saw you but search after mistakes and fallacies, 
and, with that view, have minutely examined the 
whole series of yesterday's discourse : but all in vain, 
for the notions it led me into, upon review, appear 
still more clear and evident ; and, the more I consider 
them, the more irresistibly do they force my assent. 

Phil. And is not this, think you, a sign that tbey 
. are genuine, that they proceed from nature, and are 
conformable to right reason? Truth and beauty are 
in this alike, that the strictest survey sets them both 
oS to advantage ; while the false lustre of error and 
disguise cannot endure being reviewed, or too nearly 
inspected. 

Hyl. I own there is a great deal io what you say. 
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Nor can any one be more entirely satisfied of the truth 
of those odd consequences, so long as I have in view 
the reasonings that lead to them. But, when these 
are out of my thoughts, there seems, on the other 
hand, something so satisfactory, so natural and intel- 
ligible, in the modern way of explaining things that, 
I profess, I know not how to reject it. 

Phil. I know not what way you mean. 

Hyl. I mean the way of accounting for our sensa- 
tions or ideas. 

Fkil. How is that? 

Hyl. It is supposed the soul makes her residence 
in some part of the brain, from which the nerves take 
their rise, and are thence extended to all parts of the 
body; and that outward objects, by the different im- 
pressions they make on the organs of sense, commu- 
nicate certain vibrative motions to the nerves ; and 
these being filled with spirits propagate them to the 
brain or seat of the soul, which, according to the va- 
rious impressions or traces thereby made in the brain, 
is variously affected with ideas. 

Fhil. And call you this an explication of the man- 
ner whereby we are affected with ideas? 

Hyl. Why not, Philonous; have you anything to 
object against it? 

Phil. I would first know whether I rightly under- 
stand your hypothesis. You make certain traces in 
the brain to be the causes or occasions of our ideas. 
Pray tell me whether by the brain you mean any sen- 
sible thing. 

Hyl. What else think you I could mean? 

Phil. Sensible things are all immediately perceiv- 
able ; and those things which are immediately per- 
ceivable are ideas \ and these exist only in the mind. 
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Thus much you have, If I mistake not, long sin 
agreed to. 

Hyl. I do not deny it, 

Phil. The brain therefore you speak of, being 
sensible thing, exists only in the mind. Now, I wou 
fain know whether you think it reasonable to suppo 
that one idea or thing existing in the mind occasio 
all other ideas. And, if you think so, pray how > 
you account for the origin of that primary idea 
brain itself? 

Hyl. I do not explain the origin of our ideas 
that brain which is perceivable to sense, this being 
self only a combination of sensible ideas, but by a 
other which I imagine. 

Phil. But are not things imagined as truly in i 
Mind as things perceived? 

Hyl. I must confess they are. 

Phil. It comes, therefore, to the same thing ; a 
you have been all this while accounting for ideas 
certain motions or impressions of the brain, that 
by some alterations in an idea, whether sensible 
imaginable it matters not. 

Hyl. I begin to suspect my hypothesis. 

Phil. Besides spirits, all that we know or concei 
are our own ideas. When, therefore, you say all ide 
are occasioned by impressions in the brain, do y 
conceive this brain or no? If you do, then you t£ 
of ideas imprinted in an idea causing that same id< 
which is absurd. If you do not conceive it, you ti 
unintelligibly, instead of forming a reasonable \ 
pothesis. 

Hyl. I now clearly see it was a mere dream. Tht 
is nothing in it. 

Phil. You need not be much concerned at it ; 
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after all, this way of explaioing things, as you called 

it, could never have satisfied any reasonable man. 

What connexion is there between a motion in the 

5, and the sensations of sound or colour in the 

P Or how is it possible these should be the effect 

It? 

yl. But I could never think it had so little in it 
w it seems to have. 

hil. Well then, are you at length satisfied that 
nsible things have a real existence ; and that you 
I truth an arrant seepticf 
'yl. It is too plain to be denied. 
hil. Look ! are not the fields covered with a de- 
ul verdure? Is there not something in the woods 
groves, in the rivers and clear springs, that 
s, that delights, that transports the soul? At 
>rospect of the wide and deep ocean, or some 
mountain whose top is lost in the clouds, or of 
d gloomy forest, are not our minds filled with a 
ing horror? Even in rocks and deserts is there 
in agreeable wildness? How sincere a pleasure 
o behold the natural beauties of the earth ! To 
rve and renew our relish for them, is not the veil 
;ht alternately drawn over her face, and doth she 
:hange her dress with the seasons? How aptly 
le elements disposed ! What variety and use in 
leanest productions of nature ! What delicacy, 
beauty, what contrivance, in animal and vege- 
bodies ! How exquisitely are all things suited, 
ill to their particular ends, as to constitute oppo- 
parts of the whole ! And, while they mutually 
nd support, do they not also set od and illustrate 
other? Raise now your thoughts from this ball 
irtb to all those glorious luminaries that adorn 
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the high arch of heaven. The motion and situation 
of the planets, are they not admirable foi use an 
order? Were those (miscalled erratic) globes ev( 
known to stray, in their repeated journeys throug 
the pathless void? Do they not measure areas roun 
the sun ever proportioned to the times? So fixed, e 
immutable are the laws by which the unseen Auth( 
of nature actuates the universe. How vivid and r: 
diant is the lustre of the fixed stars ! How magnif 
cent and rich that negligent profusion with which the 
appear to be scattered throughout the whole azui 
vault ! Yet, if you take the telescope, it brings int 
your sight a new host of stars that escape the nake 
eye. Here they seem contiguous and minute, but I 
a nearer view immense orbs of light at various Ah 
tances, far sunk in the abyss of space. Now you mu: 
call imagination to your aid. The feeble narrow sens 
cannot descry innumerable worlds revolving roun 
the central fires ; and in those worlds the energy < 
an all-perfect^Mind displayed in endless forms. Bu 
neither sense nor imagination are big enough to con 
prehend the boundless extent, with all its glitterin 
furniture. Though the labouring mind exert an 
strain each power to its utmost reach, there still stanc 
out ungrasped a surplusage immeasurable. Yet a 
the vast bodies that compose this mighty frame, ho 
distant and remote soever, are by some secret mecl 
anism, some divine art and force, linked in a mutu 
dependence and intercourse with each other, even wil 
this earth, which was almost slipt from my though 
and lost in the crowd of worlds. Is not the whoi 
system immense, beautiful, glorious beyond expre: 
sion and beyond thought I What treatment, then, d 
those philosophers deserve, who would deprive the: 
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noble and delightful scenes of all reality? How should 
those Principles be entertained that lead us to think 
all the visible beauty of the creation a false imaginary 
glare? To be plain, can you expect this Scepticism 
of yours will not be thought extravagantly absurd by 
all men of sense? 

Hyl. Other men may think as they please ; but for 
your part you have nothing to reproach me with. My 
comfort is, you are as much a sceptic as I am. 

Phil. There, Jfylas, I must beg leave to difier from 
you. 

Hyl, What ! have you all along agreed to the prem- 
ises, and do you now deny the conclusion, and leave 
me to maintain those paradoxes by myself which you 
led me into? This surely is not fair. 

Phil. I deny that I agreed with you in those no- 
tions that led to Scepticism. VYou indeed said the 
reality of sensible things consisted in an absolute exist- 
ence out of the minds of spirits, or distinct from their 
being perceived. And, pursuant to this notion of 
reality, you are pbliged to deny sensible things any 
real existence : that is, according to your own defini- 
tion, you profess yourself a sceptic. But I neither 
said nor thought the reality of sensible things was to 
be defined after that manner. To me it is evident, 
for the reasons you allow of, that sensible things can- 
not exist otherwise than in a mind or spirit. Whence 
I conclude, not that they have no real existence, but 
that, seeing they depend not on my thought, and have 
an existence distinct from being perceived by me, 
there must be some other mind wherein they exist. As 
sure, therefore, as the sensible world really exists, so 
sure is there an infinite omnipresent Spirit, who con- 
tains and supports it. 
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Hyl. What ! this is no more than I and all Chris- 
tians hold ; nay, and all others too who believe there 
is a God, and that He knows and comprehends all 
things. 

Phil: Aye, but here lies the difference. Men com- 
monly believe that all things are known or perceived 
by God, because they believe the being ol a God ; 
whereas I, on the other side, immediately and neces- 
sarily conclude the being of a God, because all sen- 
sible things must be perceived by him. 

Hyl. But so long as we all believe the same thing, 
what matter is it how we come by that belief? 

Phil. But neither do we agree in the same opin- 
ion. For philosophers, though they acknowledge all 
corporeal beings to be perceived by God, yet they at- 
tribute to them an absolute subsistence distinct from 
their being perceived by any mind whatever, which 1 
do not. Besides, is there no difference between say- 
ing, There is a God, therefore He perceives all things, 
and saying. Sensible things do really exist; and, if they 
really_ jxist , they~Sre~iieceisarily perceiveTl iy 'an infinile 
mind; therefore there is an infinite mind, or Godi This 
furnishes you with a direct and immediate demon- 
stralTSli; from a most evident principle, of the 6eing 
of a God. Divines and philosophers had proved be- 
yond all controversy, from the beauty and usefulness 
of the several parts of the creation, that it was the 
workmanship of God. But that — setting aside all help 
of astronomy and natural philosophy, all contempla- 
tion of the contrivance, order and adjustment of things 
— an infinite mind should be necessarily inferred from 
the bare existence of the sensible world, is an advan- 
tage to them only who have made this easy reflexion, 
that the sensible world is that which we perceive by 
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onr sev^nl senses ; and that nothing is pen^ived by 
the senses beside ideas ; and that no idea or arche- 
type of an idea can exist otherwise than in a mind. 
Yon may now. without any laborious search into the 
sciences, without any subtlety of reason, or tedious 
length of discourse, oppose and baiBe the most stren- 
uous advocate for Atheism ; those miserable refuges, 
whether in an eternal successaon of unthinking causes 
and eflects, or in a fortuitons concourse of atoms; 
those wild imaginations of Vanini, Hobbes, and Spi- 
noza : in a word, the whole system of Atheism, is it 
not entirely ov-erthrown, by this single reflexion on 
the repugnancy included in supposing the whole, or 
any part, even the most rude and shapeless, of the 
visible world, to exist without a mind? Let any one 
of those abettors of impiety but look into his own 
thoughts, and there try il he can conceive how so 
much as a rock, a desert, a chaos, or confused jumble 
of atoms ; how anything at all, either sensible or im- 
aginable, can exist independent of a mind, and he 
need go no farther to be convinced of his folly. Can 
anything be fairer than to put a dispute on such an 
issue, and leave it to a man himself to see if he can 
conceive, even in thought, what he holds to be true 
in fact, and from a notional to allow it a real exist- 
ence? 

Hyl. It cannot be denied there is something highly 
serviceable to religion in what you advance. But do 
you not think it looks very like a notion entertained 
by some eminent modems, of seeing all things in Godt 

Phil. I would gladly know that opinion : pray ex- 
plain it to roe. 

ffyl. They conceive that the soul, being immate- 
rial, is incapable of being united with material things. 
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SO as to perceive them in themselves ; but that she pe 
ceives them by her union with the substance of Goi 
which, being spiritual, is therefore purely intelligibl 
or capable of being the immediate object of a spirit 
thought. Besides, the Divine essence contains in 
perfections correspondent to each created being ; ar 
which are, for that reason, proper to exhibit or repr 
sent them to the mind. 

Phil. I do not understand how our ideas, whi( 
are things altogether passive and inert, can be tl 
essence, or any part (or like any part) of the esseni 
or substance of God, who is an impassive, indivisibl 
purely active being. Many more difficulties and o 
jections there are which occur at first view again 
this hypothesis; but I shall only add that it is Itab 
to all the absurdities of the common hypothesis, 
making a created world exist otherwise than in tl 
mind of a Spirit. Beside all which it hath this p 
culiar to itself; that it makes that material wor 
serve to no purpose. And, if it pass for a good arg 
ment against other hypotheses in the sciences th 
they suppose nature or the Divine wisdom to mal 
something in vain, or do that by tedious roundabo 
methods which might have been performed in a mui 
more easy and compendious way, what shall we thii 
of that hypothesis which supposes the whole wor 
made in vain? 

Hyl. But what say you, are not you too of opinii 
that we see all things in God? If I mistake not, wh 
you advance comes near it. 

Phil. [Few men think, yet all have opinion 
Hence men's opinions are superficial and confuse 
It is nothing strange that tenets, which in themselv 
are ever so different should nevertheless be confoundi 
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with each other by those who do not consider them 
attentively, I shall not therefore be surprised if some 
men imagine (hat I run into the enthusiasm of Male- 
branche ; though in truth I am very remote from it. 
He builds on the most abstract general ideas, which I 
entirely disclaim. He asserts an absolute external 
world, which I deny. He maintains that we are de- 
ceived by our senses, and know not the real natures 
or the true forms and figures of extended beings; of 
all which I hold the direct contrary. So that upon 
the whole there are no principles more fundamentally 
opposite than his and mine. It must he owned that,]i 
I entirely agree with what the holy Scripture saith, 
"That in God we live and move and have our being." 
But that we see things in His essence, after the man- 
ner above set forth, I am far from believing. Take 
here in brief my meaning. — It is evident that the 
things I perceive are my own ideas, and that no idea 
can exist unless it be in a mind. Nor is it less plain 
that these ideas or things by me perceived, either 
themselves or their archetypes, exist independently 
of my mind ; since I know myself not to be their 
author, it being out of my power to determine at 
pleasure what particular ideas I shall be affected with 
upon opening my eyes or ears. They must therefore 
. exist in some other mind, whose will it is they should 
be exhibited to me. The things, I say, immediately 
perceived are ideas or sensations, call them which you 
will. But how can any idea or sensation exist in, or 
be produced by, anything but a mind or spirit? This 
indeed is inconceivable; and to assert that which is 
inconceivable is to talk nonsense: is it not? 

IWhal precedes In this paragrapb did Dol appear In Uie first and second 
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Hyl. Without doubt. 

Phil. But, on the other hand, it is very conceii 
able that they should exist in and be produced by 
* Spirit; since this is no more than I daily experienc 
in myself, inasmuch as I perceive numberless ideas 
and, by an act of my will, can form a great variety ( 
them, and raise them up in my imagination : thougl 
it must be confessed, these creatures of the fancy ai 
not altogether so distinct, so strong, vivid, and pe 
macent, as those perceived by my senses, which lattt 
are called real Ihings. Fro m all which I concjudi 
there is a M ind wh ich affects me every moment with a 
the sensible impressions I perceive. And, from the v; 
^ riety, order, and manner of these, I conclude tl 
Author ol; them to be wise, powerful; and good, beyot. 
comprehension. Mark it well ; I do not say, I see thin^ 
by perceiving that which represents them in the ii 
telligible Substance of God. This I do not unde 
stand; but I say, the things by me perceived ai 
known by the understanding, and produced by tl 
will of an infinite Spirit. And is not all this mo 
plain and evident? Is there any more in it than wh; 
a little observation of our own minds, and that whit 
passeth in them, not only enableth us to conceiv 
but also obligeth us to acknowledge? 

Hyl. I think I understand you very clearly ; ar 
own the proof you give of a Deity seems no less ev 
dent than surprising. But, allowing that God is tl 
supreme and universal Cause of all things, yet, mi 
there not be still a third nature besides Spirits ai 
Ideas? May we not admit a subordinate and limit* 
cause of our ideas? In a word, may there not for a 
that be Matter 9 

Phil. How often must I inculcate the same thinf 
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Yoa aiknr the thisgs inunedtately p a cei v ed by sense 
to exist nowhere witfacat tbc Eiicd ; but diere is noth- 
tcg pciceived by sense vh5ch is not perceived imme- 
diately : therefore there is nothing ■"■**gihl#- that exists 
withoDt the micd. The Uatter, therefore, which yoa 
still insist on is something intelligible, I snppose; 
something that may be discorexed by reason, and not 
by sense. 

^jf. Yoa are in the light. 

J'AjV. Pray let roe knovvhat reasoning your belief 
of Matter is groonded on ; and what this Hatter is in 
yonr present sense of it. 

/fr/. I find myself affected with varions ideas, 
whereof I know I am not the cause ; neither are they 
the cause of themselves, or of one another, or capable 
of subsisting by themselves, as being altogether ia- 
active, fleeting, dependent beings. They have there- 
fore some cause distinct from me and them : of which 
I pretend to know no more than that it is /Ae caise ef 
mf ideas. And this thing, whatever it be, I call Matter. 

Fhil. Tell me, Hylas, hath every one a liberty to 
change the cturent proper signification attached to a 
common name in any language? For example, sup- 
pose a traveller should tell yon that in a certain coun- 
try men pass unhurt through the fire ; and, upon ex- 
plaining himself, you found he meant by the word 
fire that which others call -water: or, if he should as- 
sert that there are trees that walk upon two legs, 
meaning men by the term trees. Would you thiak 
this reasonable ? 

Hjl. No, J should think it very absurd. Common 
custom is the standard of propriety in language. And 
for any man to affect speaking improperly is to per- 
vert the use of speech, and can never serve to a better 
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purpose than to protract and multiply disputes where 
there is no difference in opinion. 

Phil. And doth not Matter, in the common current 
acceptation of the word, signify an extended, solid, 
moveable, unthinking, inactive Substance? 

Hyl. It doth. 

Phil. And, hath it not been made evident that no 
such substance can possibly exist? And, though it 
should be allowed to exist, yet how can that which is 
inactive be a cause; or that which is unthinking be a 
cause of thought f You may, indeed, if you please, an- 
nex to the word Matter a contrary meaning to what is 
vulgarly received ; and tell me you understand by it 
an unextended, thinking, active being, which is the 
cause of our ideas. But what else is this than to play 
with words, and run into that very fault you just now 
condemned with so much reason? I do by no means 
find fault with your reasoning, in that you collect a 
cause from the phenomena : but I deny that the cause 
deducible by reason can properly be termed Matter, 

Hyl. There is indeed something in what you say. 
But I am afraid you do not thoroughly comprehend 
my meaning. I would by no means be thought to 
deny that God, or an infinite Spirit, is the Supreme 
Cause of all things. All I contend for is, that, sub- 
ordinate to the Supreme Agent, there is a cause of a 
limited and inferior nature, which concurs in the pro- 
duction of our ideas, not by any act of will or spiritual 
efficiency, but by that kind of action which belongs to 
Matter, viz., motion. 

Phil. I find you are at every turn relapsing into 
your old exploded conceit, of a moveable, and conse- 
quently an extended, substance existing without the 
mind. What! have you already forgotten you were 
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coDvinced, or are you willing I should repeat what 
has been said on that head? In truth this is not fair 
: in you, still to suppose the being of that which 
.ve so often acknowledged to have no being. 
)t to insist farther on what has been so largely 
J, I ask whether all your ideas are not perfectly 
: and inert, including notbing of action in them. 
: They are. 
I. And are sensible qualities anything else but 

'. How ottbn have I acknowledged that they 

I. But is not motion a sensible quality? 

. It is. 

I. Consequently it is no action? 

'. I agree with you. And indeed it is very plain 

len I stir my finger it remains passive ; but my 

lich produced the motion is active. 

f. Now, I desire to know, in the first place, 

r, motion being allowed to be no action, you 

iceive any action besides volition : and, in the 

place, whether to say something and conceive 
g be not to talk nonsense : and, lastly, whether, 

considered the premises, you do not perceive 
I suppose any efficient or active cause of our 
other than Spirit, is highly absurd and unrea- 
e? 
I I give up the point entirely. But, though 

may not be a cause, yet what hinders its being 
rumenl subservient to the supreme Agent in the 
:tion of our ideas? 

'/. An instrument say you; pray what maybe 
ure, springs, wheels, and motions, of that in- 

lOt? 
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Hyl. Those I pretend to determice Dothii 
both the substance and its qualities being entire 
known to me. 

Phil. What! You are then of opinion it is 
up of unknown parts, that it hath unknown mc 
and an unknown shape? 

Hyl. I do not believe that it hath any figi 
motion at all, being already convinced, that m 
sible qualities can exist in an unperceiving subsi 

Phil. But what notion is it possible to frame 
instrument void of all sensible qualities, even < 
sion itself? 

Hyl. 1 do not pretend to have any notion of 

Phil. And what reason have you to think th 
known, this inconceivable Somewhat doth exist 
it that you imagine God cannot act as well w: 
it ; or that you find by experience the use of 
such thing, when you form ideas in your own i 

Hyl. You are always teasing me for reasons 
belief. Pray what reasons have you not to belie 

Phih It is to me a sufficient reason not to b 
the existence of anything, if I see no reason for b 
ing it. But, not to insist on reasons for belii 
you will not so much as let me know what it i 
would have me believe ; since you say you ha 
manner of notion of it. After all, let me entrea 
to consider whether it be like a philosopher, 01 
like a man of common sense, to pretend to b 
you know not what, and you know not why. 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous. When I tell you ma 
an instrument, I do not mean altogether nothin; 
is true, I know not the particular kind of instrui 
but, however, I have some notion of instrument i 
eral, which 1 apply to it. 
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Phil. But what if it should prove that there is 
something, even ia the most general notion of instru- 
ment, as taken in a distinct sense from cause, which 
makes the use of it inconsistent with the Divine at- 
tributes ? 

JHyl. Make that appear and I shall give up the 
point. 

Phil. What mean you by the general nature or no- 
tion of instruments 

Hyt. That which is common to all particular in- 
struments composeth the general notion. 

Phil. Is it not common to all instruments, that 
they are applied to the doing those things only which 
cannot be performed by the mere act of our wills ? 
Thus, for instance, I never use an instrument to move 
my finger, because It is done by a volition. But I 
should use one if I were to remove part of a rock, or 
tear up a tree by the roots. Are you of the same 
mind? Or, can you shew any example where an in- 
strument is made use of in producing an effect imme- 
diately depending on the will of the agent ? 

Hyl. 1 own I cannot. 

Phil. How therefore can you suppose that an all- 
perfect Spirit, on whose will all things have an abso- 
lute and immediate dependence, should need an in- 
strument in his operations, or, not needing it, make 
use of it? Thus, it seems to me that you are obliged 
to own the use of a lifeless inactive instrument to be 
incompatible with the infinite perfection of God; that 
is, by your own confession, to give up the point. 

Hyl. It doth not readily occur what I can answer 
you. 

Pkil. But, methinks you should be ready to own 
the truth, when it hath been fairly proved to you. We 
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indeed, who are beings of finite powers, are forced 
make use of instruments. And the use of an instt 
ment sheweth the agent to be limited by rules of a 
other's prescription, and that he cannot obtain his e 
but in such a way, and by such conditions. When 
it seems a clear consequence, that the supreme u 
limited Agent useth no tool or instrument at all. T 
■will of an Omnipotent Spirit is no sooner exerted th 
executed, without the application of means — whichj 
they are employed by inferior agents, it is not up 
account of any real efficacy that is in them, or neci 
sary aptitude to produce any effect, but merely 
compliance with the laws of nature, or those com 
tions prescribed to them by the First Cause, who 
Himself above all limitation or prescription what! 
ever. 

Hyl. I will no longer jnaintain that Matter is 
instrument, ffowever, I would not be understood 
give up its existence neither; since, notwithstandi 
what hath been said, it may still be an occasion. 

Phil. How many shapes is your Matter to tak 
Or, how often must it be proved not to exist, bett 
you are content to part with it? But, to say no mc 
of this (though by all the laws of disputation I m 
justly blame you for SO frequently changing the s 
nification of the principal term) I would fain km 
what you mean by affirming that matter is an oc< 
sion, having already denied it to be a cause. Ar 
when you have shewn in what sense you understa 
occasion, pray, in the next place, be pleased to shi 
me what reason induceth you to believe there is su 
an occasion of our ideas? 

Hyl. As to the first point : by occasion I mean 
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inactive unthinking being, at the presence whereof 
God excites ideas in our minds. 

Phil. And what may be the nature of that inactive 
unthinking being? 

Hyt. I know nothing of its nature, 

Phil. Proceed then to the second point, and assign 
some reason why we should allow an existence to this 
inactive, unthinking, unknown thing. 

Hyl. When we see ideas produced in our minds 
after an orderly and constant manner, it is natural to 
think they have some fixed and regular occasions, at 
the presence of which they are excited. 

Phil. You acknowledge then God alone to be the 
cause of our ideas, and that He causes them at the 
presence of those occasions. 

Hyl. That is my opinion. 

Phil. Those things which you say are present to 
God, without doubt He perceives. 

Hyl, Certainly; otherwise they could not be to 
Him an occasion of acting. 

Phil. Not to insist now on your making sense of 
this hypothesis, or answering all the puzzling ques- 
tions and difficulties it is liable to : I only ask whether 
the order and regularity observable in the series of 
our ideas, or the course of nature, be not sufficiently 
accounted for by the wisdom and power of God ; and 
whether it doth not derogate from those attributes, to 
suppose He is influenced, directed, or put in mind, 
when and what He is to act, by an unthinking sub- 
stance? And, lastly, whether, in case I granted all 
you contend for, it would make anything to your pur- 
pose, it not being easy to conceive how the external 
or absolute existence of an unthinking substance, dis- 
tinct from its being perceived, can be inferred from 
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my allowing that there are certain things perceive 
by the mind of God, which are to Him the occasio 
of producing ideas in us? 

Hyt. I am perfectly at a loss what to think, thi 
notion of occasion seeming now altogether as ground 
less as the rest. 

Phil. Do you not at length perceive that in a 
these different acceptations of Matter, you have bee 
only supposing you know not what, for no manner ( 
reason, and to no kind of use? 

Hyl. I freely own myself less fond of my notion 
since they have been so accurately examined. Bi 
still, methinks, I have some confused perception thf 
there is such a thing as Matter. 

Phil. Either you perceive the being of Matter in 
mediately, or mediately. If immediately, pray infori 
me by which of the senses you perceive it. If med 
ately, let me know by what reasoning it is inlerre 
from those things which you perceive immediately 
So much for the perception. Then for the Matter i 
sell, I ask whether it is object, substratum, cause, ir 
strument, or occasion? You have already pleaded ft 
each of these, shifting your notions, and making Ma 
ter to appear sometimes in one shape, then in ai 
other. And what you have offered hath been disa] 
proved and rejected by yourself. If you have anythin 
new to advance I would gladly hear it. 

Hyl. I think I have already offered all I had 1 
say on those heads. I am at a loss what more 1 
urge. 

Phil. And yet you are loath to part with your ol 
prejudice. But, to make you quit it more easily, 
desire that, beside what has been hitherto suggestei 
you will farther consider whether, upon suppositic 
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that Matter exists, you can possibly conceive how you 
should be affected by it? Or, supposing it did not 
exist, whether it be not evident you might for all that 
be aSected with the same ideas you now are, and con- 
sequently have the very same reasons to believe its 
existence that you now can have? 

^yi. I acknowledge it is possible we might per- 
ceive all things just as we do now, though there was 
atter in the world ; neither can I conceive, if 
lere be Matter, how it should produce any idea in 
our minds. And, I do farther grant you have entirely 
satisfied me that it is impossible there should be such 
a thing as Matter in any of the foregoing acceptations. 
But still I cannot help supposing that there is Matter 
in some sense or other. What that is I do not Indeed 
pretend to determine. 

Fkil. I do not expect you should define exactly 
the nature of that unknown being. Only be pleased to 
tell me whether it is a Substance — and if so, whether 
you can suppose a substance without accidents; or, 
in case you suppose it to have accidents or qualities, 
I desire you will let me know what those qualities are, 
at least what is meant by Matter's supporting them? 

Hyl. We have already argued on those points. I 
have no more to say to them. But, to prevent any 
farther questions, let me tell you I at present under- 
stand by Matter neither substance nor accident, think- 
ing nor extended being, neither cause, instrument, 
nor occasion, but something entirely unknown, dis- 
tinct from all these. 

Pkii. It seems then you include in your present 
notion of Matter nothing but the general abstract idea 
of entity. 

Hyl. Nothing else, save only that I superadd to 
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this general idea the negation of all those particul 
things, qualities, or ideas, that I perceive, imagii 
or in anywise apprehend. 

Phil. Pray where do you suppose this unknoi 
Matter to exist? 

Hyl. Oh Pkilonous! now you think you have e 
tangled me ; for, if I say it exists in place then y 
will infer that it exists in the mind, since it is agre 
that place or extension exists only in the mind : bu 
am not ashamed to own my ignorance. I know i 
where it exists ; only I am sure it exists not in pla< 
There is a negative answer for you. And you mi 
expect no other to all the questions you put for t 
future about Matter. 

Phil. Since you will not tell me where it exists, 
eased to inform me after what manner you suppc 
it to exist, or what you mean by its existence? 

Hyl. It neither thinks nor acts, neither percei\ 
nor is perceived. 

Phil. But what is there positive in your abstract 
notion of its existence? 

Byl. Upon a nice observation, I do not find I ha 
any positive notion or meaning at all. I tell y 
again, I am not ashamed to own my ignorance, 
know not what is meant by its existence, or how it < 
ists. 

Phil. Continue, good Hylas, to act the same 
genuous part, and tell me sincerely whether you e 
frame a distinct idea of Entity in general, prescind 
from and exclusive of all thinking and corporeal I 
ings, ail particular things whatsoever. 

Hyl. Hold, let me think a little 1 prole 

Philonous, I do not find that I can. At first glan< 
jnethought I had some dilute and airy notion of pi 
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Entity in abstract ; bat. npoa closer attentkm, it hath 
qaite Tanished oat of sight. The more I think on it, 
the more am 1 coa&rmed in my pmdent resolntion of 
giving none but negative answers, asd not pretending 
to the least degree of any posi tiv e knowledge or con- 
::eptian of Matter, its where, its *#», its tMiity, or any- 
thing belonging to it. 

PAil. When, therefore, yon speak cA the existeace 
}f Matter, yon have not any notion in your mind ? 

ffyi. None at all. 

Phil. Pray tell me if tlie case stands not thus: — at 
Srst, from a belief of material snbstance, yon would 
bave it that the immediate objects existed without the 
nind; then that they are archetypes; then causes; 
next instruments ; then occasions : lastly, somelhimg in 
general, which being interpreted proves m^thing. So 
Matter comes to nothing. What think you, Hylas, is 
aot this a fair summary of your whole proc:eeding? 

Jlyt. Be that as it will, yet f still insist upmo it, 
that our not being able to conceive a thing is no argu- 
ment against its existence. 

Phil. That from a cause, eBect, operation, sign, 
or other cfrcumstance there may reasonably be in- 
(erred the existence of a thing not immediately per- 
ceived ; and that it were absurd for any man to argue 
against the existence of that thing, from his having 
no direct and positive notion of it, I freely own. But, 
where there is nothing of all this ; where neither rea- 
son nor revelation induces us (o believe the existence 
of a thing ; where we have not even a relative notion 
of it ; where an abstraction is made from perceiving 
and being perceived, from Spirit and idea : lastly, 
where there is not so much as the most inadequate or 
faint idea pretended to : I will not indeed thence coq- 
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elude against the reality of any notion, or existence 
of anything ; but my inference shall be, that you mean 
nothing at all ; that you employ words to no manner 
of purpose, without any design or signification what- 
soever. And I leave it to you to consider how mere 
jai^on should be treated. 

Hyl. To deal frankly with you, Philonovs, your 
arguments seem in themselves unanswerable; but 
they have not so great an effect on me as to produce 
that entire conviction, that hearty acquiescence, which 
attends demonstration. I iind myself still relapsing 
into an obscure surmise of I know not what, matter. 

Phil. But, are you not sensible, Hylas, that two 
things must concur to take away all scruple, and work 
a plenary assent in the mind? Let a visible object be 
set in never so clear a light, yet, if there is any imper- 
fection in the sight, or if the eye is not directed to- 
wards it, it will not be distinctly seen. And, though 
a demonstration be never so well grounded and fairly 
proposed, yet, if there is withal a stain of prejudice, 
or a wrong bias on the understanding, can it be ex- 
pected on a sudden to perceive clearly and adhere 
£rmly to the truth? No, there is need of time and 
pains : the attention must be awakened and detained 
by a frequent repetition of the same thing placed oft 
in the same, oft in different lights. I have said it 
already, and find I must still repeat and inculcate, 
that it is an unaccountable licence you take, in pre- 
tending to maintain you know not what, for you know 
not what reason, to you know not what purpose. Can 
this be paralleled in any art or science, any sect or 
profession of men? Or is there anything so bare- 
facedly groundless and unreasonable to be met with 
even in the lowest of common conversation? But, 
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perhaps yoii will still say. Hatter may exist ; though 
at the same time yoa aather know what is meant by 
Matter, or by its exislemte. This indeed is sarprising, 
and the more so because it is altogether volnntaiy, 
you not being led to it by any tme reason ; for I chal- 
lenge you to sheir me that thing in nature which 
needs matter to explain or account for iL 

Hyi. The reality of things cannot be maintained 
without supposing the existence of Hatt^. And is 
not this, tbiok you, a good reason why I should be 
earnest in its defence? 

Phil. The reality of things ! What things, sensible 
or intelligible? 

HjL Sensible things. 

Phil. My glove, for example? 

Hyl. That or any other thing perceived by the 
senses. 

Phil. But to fix on some particular thing ; is it not 
a sufficient evidence to me of the existence of this 
glove, that I see it, and feel it, and wear it? Or, if 
this will not do, how is it possible I should be assured 
of the reality of this thing, which I actually see in this 
place, by supposing that some unknown thing, which 
I never did or can see, exists after an unknown mao- 
ner, in an unknown place, or in no place at all? How 
can the supposed reality of that which is intangible 
be a proof that anything tangible really exists? Or, 
of that which is invisible, that any visible thing, or, 
in general of anything which Is imperceptible, that a 
perceptible exists? Do but explain this and I shall 
think nothing too bard for you. 

Hyl. Upon the whole, I am content to own the 
existence of Matter is highly improbable ; but the di- 
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rect and absolute impossibility of it does not app 
to me. 

Phil. But, granting Matter to be possible, ; 

upon that account merely, it can have no more cl: 

i-^to existence than a golden mountain or a centaur. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it ; but still you do not d 
It is possible; and that which is possible, foi au 
you know, may actually exist. 

Phil. I deny it to be possible ; and have, if I r 
take not, evidently proved, from your own com 
sions, that it is not. In the common sense of 
word Matter, is there any more implied than an 
-tended, splid, figured, moveable substance exist 
without the mind? And have not you acknowledg 
over and over, that you have seen evident reason 
denying the possibility of such a substance? 
x/^ Hyl. True, but that is only one sense of the t< 
Matter. 

Phil. But, is it not the only proper genuine 
ceived sense ? and, if Matter in such a sense be pro 
impossible, may it not be thought with good grou 
absolutely impossible? Else how could anything 
proved impossible ? Or, indeed, how could there 
any proof at all one way or other, to a man who ta 
the liberty to unsettle and change the common sigi 
cation of words? 

Hyl. I thought philosophers might be allowed 
speak more accurately than the vulgar, and were 
always confined to the common acceptation of a te 

Phil. But this now mentioned is the common 
ceived sense among philosophers themselves. I 
not to Insist on that, have you not been aIlowe< 
take Matter in what sense you pleased? And b 
you not used this privilege in the utmost extent, so 
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times entirely cfaaoging, at others leaving out or put- 
ting into the definition of it whatever, for the present, 
best served your design, contrary to all the known 
iiles of reason and logic ? And hath not this shifting, 
nfair method of yours spun out out dispute to an 
nnecessary length ; Matter having been particularly 
xamined, and by your own confession refuted in each 
f those senses? And can anymore be required to 
rove the absolute impossibility of a thing, than the 
roving it impossible in every particular sense that 
ither you or any one else understands it in? 

Hyl. But I am not so thoroughly satisfied that you 
ave proved the impossibility of matter, in the last 
lost obscure abstracted and indefinite sense. 

Phil. When is a thing shewn to be impossible? 

Hyl. When a repugnancy is demonstrated between 
le ideas comprehended in its definition. 

Phil. But where there are no. ideas, there no re- 
ugnancy can be demonstrated between idea^? 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil. Now, in that which you call the obscure in- 
efinite sense of the word Matter, it is plain, by your 
wn confession, there was included no idea at all, no 
snse except an unknown sense, which is the same 
ling as none. You are not, therefore, to expect I 
hould prove a repugnancy between ideas, where there 
re no ideas : or the impossibility of Matter taken in 
n unknoton sense, that is, no sense at all. My busi- 
ess was only to shew you meant nothing; and this 
ou were brought to own. So that, in all your vari- 
us senses, you have been shewed either to mean 
othing at all, or, if anything, an absurdity. And if 
lis be not sufficient to prove the impossibility of a 
ling, I desire you will let me know what is. 
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Hyl. I acknowledge you have proved that 
is impossible ; nor do I see what more can be 
defence of it. But, at the same time that I ( 
this, I suspect ail my other notions. For sure 
could be more seemingly evident than this om 
and yet it now seems as false and absurd as 
did true before. But I think we have discus! 
point sufficiently for the present. The remaini 
of the day I would willingly spend in running 
my thoughts the several heads of this mornin) 
versatlon, and to-morro-w shall be glad to m 
here again about the same time. 

Phil. I will not fail to attend you. 
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Pk:ZlibT»3. 

1.L me, ffy^'.ii, wtiat are the fruits of ye^erday's 
lediianoc? Hath it coohnned yoD in tlie sajne 
^oa were ia at parting? or have yoa since seen 
to change yocr opinion? 

/. Tralv my opinion is that all our opinions are 
rain and ancertain. What we apinove to-day, 
idemn to-morrow. We keep a stir about knowl- 
and spend our lives in the poisoit of it, when, - 
we know nothing all the while : nor do I think 
iible for as ever to know aav-thing in this life, 
icolties are too narrow and too few. Nature 
ily never intended as for speculation. 
il. What! say you we can know nothing, ^Auf 
/. There is not that single thing in the world 
of we can know the real natture, or what it is in 

il. Will you tell me I do not really know what 
water is? 

'/. You may indeed know that fire appears hot, 
rater fluid; but this is no more than knowing 
Knsations are produced in your own mind, upon 
^plication of fire and water to your organs of 
Their internal constitution, their true and real 
t, you are utterly in the dark as to that. 
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Phil. Do I not know this to be a real stone that I 
stand on, and that which I see before my eyes to be a 
real tree? 

Hyl. Know? No, it is impossible you or any man 
, alive should know it. All you know is, that you have 
^""^ such a certain idea or appearance in your own mind. 
But what is this <o the real tree or stone? I tell you 
that colour, figure, and hardness, which you perceive, 
are not the real natures of those things, or in the least 
like them. The same may be said of all other real 
things or corporeal substances which compose the 
world. They have none of them anything of them- 
selves, like those sensible qualities by us perceived. 
We should not therefore pretend to affirm or know 
anything of them, as they are in their own nature. 

Phil. But surely, Hylas, I can distinguish gold, 
for example, from iron : and how could this be, if I 
knew not what either truly was? 

Hyl Believe me, Philonous, you can only distin- 
guish between your own ideas. That yellowness, that 
^veight, and other sensible qualities, think you they 
are really in the gold? They are only relative to the 
senses and have no absolute existence in nature. And 
in pretending to distinguish the species of real things, 
by the appearances in your mind, you may perhaps 
act as wisely as he that should conclude two men 
were of a different species, because their clothes were 
not of the same colour. 

Pkil. It seems, then, we are altogether put oft 

/vrith the appearances of things, and those false ones 
too. The very meat I eat, and the cloth I wear, have 
nothing in them like what I see and feel. 
Hyl. Even so. 
Phil. But is it not strange the whole world should 
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be thus imposed on, and so foolish as to believe their 
senses? And yet I know not how it is, but men eat, 
and drink, and sleep, and perform all the offices of 
life, as comfortably and conveniently as if they really 
knew the things they are conversant about. 

Hyl. They do so : but you know ordinary practice 
does not require a nicety of speculative knowledge. 
Hence the vulgar retain their mistakes, and for all 
that make a shift to bustle through the affairs of life. 
But philosophers know better things. 

Phil. You mean, they know that they know nothing. 

Hyl. That is the very top and perfection of human 
knowledge. 

Phil. But are you all this while in earnest, Hylas; 
and are you seriously persuaded that you know noth- 
ing real in the world? Suppose you are going to 
write, would you not call for pen, ink, and paper, like 
another man ; and do you not know what it is you call 
for? 

Hyl. How often must I tell you, that I know not 
the real nature of any one thing in the universe? I 
may indeed upon occasion make use of pen, ink, and 
paper. But, what any one of them is in its own true 
nature, I declare positively I know not. And the same 
is true with regard to every other corporeal thing. 
And, what is more, we are npt only ignorant of the 
true and real nature of things, but even of their exist- 
ence, It cannot be denied that we perceive such cer- 
tain appearances or ideas ; but it cannot be concluded 
from thence that bodies really exist. Nay, now I think 
on it, 1 must, agreeably to my former concessions, 
farther declare that it is impossible any real corporeal 
thing should exist in nature. 

Phil. You amaze me. Was ever anything more 
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wild and extravagant than the notions you now main- 
tain : and is it not evident you are led into all these 
extravagances by the belief of material subitance? This 
makes you dream of those unknown natures in every- 
thing. It is this occasions your distinguishing be- 
tween the reality and sensible appearances of things. 
It is to this you are indebted for being ignorant of 
what everybody else knows perfectly well. Nor is 
this all : you are not only ignorant of the true nature 
of everything, but you know not whether any thing 
really exists, or whether there are any true natures at 
all ; forasmuch as you attribute to your material beings 
an absolute or external existence, wherein you sup- 
pose their reality consists. And, as you are forced in 
the end to acknowledge such an existence means 
either a direct repugnancy, or nothing at all, it fol- 
lows that you are obliged to pull down your own hy- 
pothesis of material Substance, and positively to deny 
the real existence of any part of the universe. And 
so you are plunged into the deepest and most deplor- 
able Scepticism that ever man was. Tell me, Hylas, is 
it not as I say? 

Hyl, I agree with you. Material substance was no 
^ more than an hypothesis, and a false and groundless 
one too. I will no longer spend my breath in defence 
of it. But, whatever hypothesis you advance, or what- 
soever scheme of things you introduce in its stead, I 
doubt not it will appear every whit as false : let me 
but be allowed to question you upon it. That is, suf- 
fer me to serve you in your own kind, and I warrant 
it shall conduct you through as many perplexities and 
contradictions, to the very same state of Scepticism 
that I myself am in at present. 

Phil. I assure you, Hylas, I do not pretend to 
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frame any hypothesis at all. I am of a vulgar cast, 
simple enough to believe my senses, and leave things 
as I find them. To be plain, it is my opinion that the 
real things are those very things I see and feel, and 
perceive by my senses. These I know, and, finding 
they answer all the necessities and purposes of life, 
have no reason to be solicitous about any other un- 
known beings. A piece of sensible bread, for instance, 
would stay my stomach better than ten thousand 
times as much of that insensible, unintelligible, real 
bread you speak of. It is likewise my opinion that 
colours and other sensible qualities are on the objects. 
I cannot for ray life help thinking that snow is white, 
and fire hot. You indeed, who by snow axxAfire mean 
certain external, unperceived, unperceiviog substances, 
are in the right to deny whiteness or heat to be affec- 
tions inherent in them. But I, who understand by 
those words the things I see and feel, am obliged to 
think like other folks. And, as I am no sceptic with 
regard to the nature of things, so neither am I as to 
their existence. That a thing should be really per- 
ceived by my senses, and at the same time not really 
exist, is to me a plain contradiction ; since I cannot 
prescind or abstract, even in thought, the existence 
of a sensible thing from its being perceived. Wood, 
stones, fire, water, flesh, iron, and the like things, 
which I name and discourse of, are things that I 
know. And I should not have known them but that 
I perceived them by my senses ; and things perceived 
by the senses are immediately perceived ; and things 
""jmmediately perceived are ideas; and ideas cannot 
Mist without the raind ; their existence therefore con- 
sists in being perceived; when, therefore, they are 
actually perceived there can be no doubt of their ex- 
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istence. Away then with all that Scepticism, all those 
ridiculous philosophical doubts. What a jest is it for 
a philosopher to question the existence of sensible 
things, till he hath it proved to him from the veracity 
of God; or to pretend our knowledge in this point 
falls short of intuition or demonstration ! I might as 
well doubt of my own being, as of the being of those 
things I actually see and feel. 

Hyl. Not so fast, Phihnous: you say you cannot 
conceive how sensible things should exist without the 
mind. Do you not? 

Phil. I do. 

Hyl. Supposing you were annihilated, cannot you 
conceive it possible that things perceivable by sense 
may still exist 7 

Phil. I can ; but then it must be in another mind. 
When 1 deny sensible things an existence out of the 
mind, 1 do not mean my mind in particular, but all 
minds. Now, it is plain they have an existence ex- 
terior to Djy mind ; since I find them by experience to 
be independent of it. There iS therefore some other 
niind wherein they exist, during the intervals between 
the times of my perceiving them : as likewise they did 
before my birth, and would do after my supposed an- 
/nihilation. And, as the same is true with regard to 
' all other finite created spirits, it necessarily follows 
there is an omnipresent eternal Mind, which knows and 
comprehends all things, and exhibits them to our view 
in such a manner, and according to such rules, as He 
Himself hath ordained, and are by us termed the laws 
of nature. 

ffyl. Answer me, Philonous. Are all our ideas per- 
fectly inert beings? Or have they any agency included 
in them? 
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£'-Jl Sisce lber«;re yr:>= iiaTc no idea of the mind 
r: Gc«i, tew caa tcc ccaceire it possible that things 
sfccdi exist i= Ka s::;=d? Or, if you can conceive 
li» Eli:*; ce Gcvi, witrcct having an idea of it, why 
aiajr net 1 be allc-weJ to conceive the existence of 
Uatter. sgCwfestarvf-.Tig I have co idea of it? 

f'tiS. As to yccr sret :;-estica : I own I have prop- 
erly no i£fj, «::h«T cf God ot any other sjnrit ; for 
these bei:::g acCTe, ca=c« be represented by tilings 
perfectiy in^rt, as onr ideas are, I do nevertheless 
know that I. who aai a ^iiit ot tfaioldng substance, 
exist as c^laio^y as I know n:T ideas exist. Farther, 
1 know what 1 nieaa by the terms / and myself; and I 
know this immetiiatiely or intoitiveiy, thoagh I do not 
perceive it as I p^^reive a triangle, a colour, or a 
sound. The Miod, Spirit, of Soul is that indivisible 
anextended thing which thinks, acts, and perceives. 
I say tAitrisiiU, because unextended ; and MmexttHded, 
because extendedf fignred. moveable things are ideas ; 
and that which percaves ideas, which thinks and 
wills, is plainly itself no idea, nor like an idea. Ideas 
are things inactive, and perceived. And Spirits a sort 
of beings altogether diHerent from them. I do not 
therefore say my soul is an idea, or like an idea. 
However, taking the word iJe<t in a large sense, my 
soul may be said to furnish me with an idea, that is, 
an image or likeness of God, though indeed extremely 
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inadequate. For, all the notion I have of God is ob- 
tained by reflecting on my own soul, heightening its 
powers, and removing its imperfections. I haVe, there- 
fore, though not an inactive idea, yet in myself soxof- 
sort of an active thinking image of the Deity. An 
though I perceive Him not by sense, yet I have a n 
tion of Him, or know Him by reflexion and reaso 
ing. My own mind and my own ideas I have an ii 
mediate knowledge of; and, by the help of these, < 
mediately apprehend the possibility of the existen 
of other spirits and ideas. Farther, from my o^ 
being, and from the dependency I find in myself ai 
my ideas, I do, by an act of reason, necessarily inf 
the existence of a God, and of all created things 
the mind of God. So much for your first questio 
For the second : I suppose by this time you can a 
swer it yourself. For you neither perceive Matt 
objectively, as you do an inactive being or idea ; n 
know it, as you do yourself, by a reflex act ; neith 
do you mediately apprehend it by similitude of tl 
one or the other ; nor yet collect it by reasoning fro 
that which you know immediately. All which mak 
the case of Mailer widely different from that of tl 
Deily.^ 

Hyl. You say your own soul supplies you wi 
some sort of an idea or image of God. But, at t! 
same time, you acknowledge you have, properly spea 
ing, no idea of your own soul. You even affirm th 
spirits are a sort of beings altogether different fro 
ideas. Consequently that no idea can be like a spir 
We have therefore no idea of any spirit. You adn 
nevertheless that there is spiritual Substance, althou) 

iTtaefourfoUiminR paragraphs weia not contuaed In (hefinlandi 
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jva. bare aa i^Ara e£ Er : viiije tco deajr dkexe can be 
SCC2 s isfzg as zn-rci^ Scbstaace, because yoo have 
DO cccSca cr ii-ta. cf x. Is ttis fair dealing? To act 
cccs£OezCr. j^a a:z3t mi^xr adsiit M»«*t* or reject 
Sptrit Wcat say jcc to this? 

I'hZ. I ssT. is C=e £rst p'acg, that I do not den y 
Che fT-jf "i-c cf "-jr^f^j? scbsta^Mre, meretf b ecaose 1 
base zo =ctic= cf ir. b-t becacse th e notion ot it is 
r-.-rrTgr<fn>-r : cT. 13 ocbci vctds, becausc it is iepi%- 
f»"^ tLi: cheic sfco::Ii be a octicn of it. Many tilings, 
fcr a^hi L ki:av. icay exist, «b«Teof neitlieT I nor 
ai:y cth«r ului tLidt cr can have any idea or notion 
vhatsoerer. B-zl thea tbcEe things mnst be possible, 
that is, D^dLisg Licczsstest mnst be iocloded in their 
deBiiinc::. I sar, seco=<ilT, that, altbon^ «e believe 
things to exist which ve do not perceive, yet we may 
not believe that any particular thing exists, without 
some reascn for sach belief : but I have no reason for 
believiag the extstence of MatlS^ I have no imme- 
diate tsl-^tioa thereof: neither can I ^munediately 
from my seasatioos, ideas, notions, acti<Mi5, tv pas- 
sions, infer an aa thin ting, onperc^ving, inactive Sub- 
stance, either by probable deduction, or necessary 
coDseqaence. Whereas the being of my Self, that is, 
my own sool, miad, or thinking principle, I evidently 
know by reflexion. Yon will forgive me if I repeat 
the same things in answer to the same objections. In 
the very notion or definition of ma/eria/ Snistamee, 
there is included a manifest repugnance and incon 
sistency. But this cannot be said of the notion of 
Spirit. That ideas should exist in what doth not per- 
ceive, or be produced by what doth not act, is repng- 
nant But, it is no repugnancy to say that a perceiv- 
ing thing should be the subject of ideas, or an active 
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thing the cause of them. It is granted we have neither 
an immediate evidence nor a demonstrative knowl- 
edge of the existence of other finite spirits ; but it will 
not thence follow that such spirits are on a foot with 
material substances : if to suppose the one be incon- 
sistent, and it be not inconsistent to suppose the 
other ; if the one can be inferred by no argument, and 
there is a probability for the other ; if we see signs 
and efiects indicating distinct finite agents like our- 
selves, and see no sign or symptom whatever that 
leads to a rational belief of Matter. I say, lastly, 
that I have a notion of Spirit, though I have not, 
strictly speaking, an idea of it. I do not perceive it 
as an idea, or by means of an idea, but know it by re- 
flexion. 

Hyl. Notwithstanding all you have said, to me it 
seems that, according to your own way of thinking^ 
and in consequence of your own principles, it should 

y follow that you are only a system of floating ideas, 
■' without any substance to support them. Words are 
not to be used without a meaning. And, as there is 
no more meaning in spiritual Substance th&a in material 
Substance, the one is to be exploded as well as the 
other. 

Phil. How often must I repeat, that I know or am 
conscious of my own being; and that I myself ■axa. not 
my ideas, but somewhat else, a thinking, active prin- 

/^iple that perceives, knows, wills, and operates about 
ideas. I know that I, one and the same self, perceive 
both colours and sounds : that a colour cannot per- 
ceive a sound, nor a sound a colour : that I am there- 
fore one individual principle, distinct from colour and 
sound ; and, for the same reason, from all other sen- 
sible things and inert ideas. But, I am not in like 
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manner conscious either of the existence or essence 
of Matter. On the contrary, I know that nothing in- 
— isistent can exist, and that the existence of Matter 
plies an inconsistency. Farther, I know what I 
an when I affirm that there is a spiritual substance 
support of ideas, that is, that a spirit knows and 
ceives ideas. But, I do not know what is meant 
en it is said that an unperceiving substance hath 
erent in it and supports either ideas or the arche- 
es of ideas. There is therefore, upon the whole no 
ity of case between Spirit and Matter. 
Hyl. I own myself satis^lea^n this point. But, do 
I in earnest think the real existence of sensible 
ngs consists in their being actually perceived? If 
how comes it that all mankind distinguish be- 
;en them? Ask the first man you meet, and he 
.11 tell you, to be perceived is one thing, and to exist 
mother. 

Phil. I am content, Hylas, to appeal to the com- 
n sense of the world for the truth of my notion. 
( the gardener why he thinks yonder cherry-tree 
sts in the garden, and he shall tell you, because he 
s and feels it ; in a word, because he perceives it 
his senses. Ask him why he thinks an orange-tiee 
to be there, and he shall tell you, because he docs 
perceive it. What he perceives by sense, that he 
ms a real being, and saith it is or exists; but, that 
ich is not perceivable, the same, he saith, hath no 
ig- 

Hyl. Yes, Philotwus, I grant the existence of a sen- 
le thing consists in being perceivable, but not in 
ng actually perceived. 
Pkil. And what is perceivable but an idea? And 
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can an idea exist without being actually perceived? 
These are points long since agreed between us. 

Hyl. But, be your opinion never so true, yet surely 
you will not deny it is shocking, and contrary to the 
common sense of men. Ask the fellow whether yon- 
der tree hath an existence out of his mind : what an- 
swer think you he would make? 

Phil. The same that I should myself, to wit, that 
it doth exist out of his mind. But then to a Christian 
it cannot surely be shocking to say, the real tree, ex- 
isting without his mind, is truly known and compre- 
hended by (that is, exists in) the infinite mind of God. 
Probably he may not at first glance be aware of the 
direct and immediate proof there is of this; inasmuch 
as the very being of a tree, or any other sensible 
thing, implies a mind wherein it is. But the point 
/itself he cannot deny. The question between the Ma- ^ 
\/' terialists and me is not, whether things have a real \ . 
y existence out of the mind of this or that person, but, i 
' whether they have an absolute existence, distinct from ' 
being perceived by God, and exterior to all minds. 
This indeed some heathens and philosophers have 
affirmed, but whoever entertains notions of the Deity 
suitable to the Holy Scriptures will be of another 
opinion. 

Hyl. But, according to your notions, what difier- 
ence is there between real things, and chimeras formed 
by the imagination, or the visions of a dream, since 
they are all equally in the mind ? 

Phil. The ideas formed by the imagination are 
faint and indistinct ; they have, besides, an entire de- 
pendence on the will. But the ideas perceived by 
sense, that is, real things, are more vivid and clear; 
and, being imprinted on the mind by a spirit distinct 
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bom US, have not the like dependence on our will. 
There is therelore no danger of confounding tbese 
with the foregoing : and there is as little of confound- 
ing them with the visions of a dream, which are dim, 
iiregular, and confused. And, though they should 
happen to be never so lively and natural, yet, by their 
not being connected, and of a piece with the preced- 
ing and subsequent transactions of our lives, they 
might easilj' be distinguished from realities. In short, 
by whatever method you distinguish things from chi- 
mfras on j'our scheme, the same, it is evident, will 
hold also upon mine. For, it must be, 1 presume, by 
some perceived difierence; and I am not for depriv- 
ing you of any one thing that you perceive. 

H\l. But still, Philancms, you hold, there is noth- 
ing in the world but spirits and ideas. And this, you 
must needs acknowledge, sounds very oddly. 

Phil. I own the word idea, not being commonly 
used for thimg, sounds something out of the way. My 
reason for using it was, because a necessary relation 
to the mind is understood to be implied by that term ; 
and it is now commonly used by philosophers to de- 
note the immediate objects of the understanding. But, 
however oddly the proposition may sound in words, 
yet it includes nothing so very strange or shocking in 
its sense ; which in effect amounts to no more than 
this, to wit, that there are only things perceiving, and 
things perceived ; or that every unthinking being is 
necessarily, and from the very nature of its existence, 
perceived by some mind; if not by a finite created 
mind, yet certainly by the infinite mind of God, io 
whom "we live, and move, and have our being." Is 
this as strange as to say, the sensible qualities are not 
on the objects: or that we cannot be sure of the ez- 
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istence of things, or know anything of their real na- 
tures, though we both see and feel them, and perceive 
them by all our senses? 

Hyl. And, in consequence of this, must we not 
think there are no such things as physical-or corporeal 
causes ; but that a Spirit is the immediate cause of 
all the phenomena in nature? Can there be anything 
more extravagant than this? 

Pkil. Yes, it is infinitely more extravagant to say 
a thing which is inert operates on the mind, and which 
is unperceiving, is the cause of our perceptions, with- 
out any regard either to consistency, or the old known 
axiom. Nothing can give to another -that which it hath 
not itself.^ Besides, that which to you, I know not 
for what reason, seems so extravagant is no more 
than the Holy Scriptures assert in a hundred places. 
In them God is represented as the sole and imme- 
diate Author of all those effects which some heathens 
and philosophers are wont to ascribe to Nature, Mat- 
ter, Fate, or the like unthinking principle. This is 
50 much the constant language of Scripture that it 
were needless to confirm it by citations. 

Hyl. You are not aware, PhUonous, that, in malting 
God the immediate Author of all the motions in na- 
ture, you make Him the Author of murder, sacrilege, 
p,adultery, and the like heinous sins. 

Phil. In answer to that, I observe, first, that the 
imputation of guilt is the same, whether a person 
commits an action with or without an instrument. In 
case therefore you suppose God to act by the media- 
tion of an instrument, or occasion, called Matter, you 
as truly make Him the author of sin as I, who think 

IThe woidi of thli lentence from "withoat" lo tbe end weie omitted 
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Hitn the immediate agent in all those operations vul- 
garly ascribed to Nature. I farther observe that sin 
or moral turpitude doth not consist in the outward 
physical action or motion, but in the internal devia- 
tion of the will from the laws of reason and religion. 
This is plain, In that the killing an enemy in a battle, 
or putting a criminal legally to death, is not thought 
sinful ; though the outward act be the very same with 
that in the case of murder. Since, therefore, sin doth 
not consist in the physical action, the making God an 
immediate cause of all such actions is not making Him 
the Author of sin. Lastly, I have nowhere said that 
God is the only agent who produces all the motions in 
bodies. It is true I have denied there are any other 
agents besides spirits ; but this is very consistent with 
allowing to thinking rational beings, in the produc- 
tion of motions, the use of limited powers, ultimately 
indeed derived from God, but immediately under the 
direction of their own wills, which is sufficient to en- 
title them to ail the guilt of their actions. 

Hyl. But the denying Matter, Philonous, or cor- 
poreal Substance ; there is the point. You can never 
persuade me that this is not repugnant to the uni- 
versal sense of mankind. Were our dispute to be de- 
termined by most voices, I am confident you would 
give up the point, without gathering the votes. 

Phil. I wish both our opinions were fairly stated 
and submitted to the judgment of men who had plain 
common sense, without the prejudices of a learned 
education. Let me be represented as one who trusts 
his senses, who thinks be knows the things he sees 
and feels, and entertains no doubts of their existence ; 
and you fairly set forth with all your doubts, your par- 
adoxes, and your scepticism about you, and I shaU 
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willingly acquiesce in the determination of any indi^er- 
y ent person. That there is no substance wherein ideas 
■^ can exist beside spirit is to me evident. And that the 
"^J objects immediately perceived are ideas, is on all hands 
• w agreed. And that sensible qualities are objects imine- 
-^diately perceived no one can deny. It is therefore evi- 
\dent there can be no substratum of those qualities but 
spirit ; in which they exist, not by way of mode or prop- 
erty, but as a thing perceived in that which perceives 
it. I deny therefore that there is any unthinking sub- 
stratum of the objects of sense, and in that acceptation 
that there is any material substance. But if by material 
substance is meant only sensible body, that which is 
seen and felt (and the unphilosaphical part of the 
wrorld, I dare say, mean no more), then I am more 
1 certain of matter's existence than you or any other 
I philosopher pretend to be. If there be anything which 
1 makes the generality of mankind averse from the no- 
\ tions I espouse, it is a misapprehension that I deny 
I the reality of sensible things : but, as it is you who 
/ are guilty of that and not I, it follows that in truth 
j' their aversion is against your notions and not mine. I 
,' do therefore assert that I am as certain as of my own 
being, that there are bodies or corporeal substances 
(meaning the things I perceive by my senses) ; and 
that, granting this, the bulk of mankind will take no 
thought about, nor think themselves at all concerned 
in the fate of those unknown natures and philosoph- 
ical quiddities which some men are so fond of. 

Hyl. What say you to this? Since, according to 
you, men judge of the reality of things by their senses, 
how can a man be mistaken in thinking the moon a 
plain lucid surface, about a foot in diameter; or a 
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iiare tower, seen at a distance, round ; or an oar, 
th one end in the water, crooked? 

Phil. He is not mistaken with regard to the ideas 

actually perceives, but in the inferences he makes 
im his present perceptions. Thus, in the case ol 
: oar, what he immediately perceives by sight is 
rtainly crooked ; and so far he is in the right. But, 
lie thence conclude that upon taking the oar out of 
: water he shall perceive the same crookedness ; or 
It it would aSect his touch as crooked things are 
int to do : ia that he is mistaken. In like manner, 
he shall conclude from what he perceives in one 
Ltion, that, in case he advances towards the moon 
tower, he should still be affected with the like ideas, 

is mistaken. But his mistake lies not in what he 
rceives immediately and at present (it being a mani- 
it contradiction to suppose he should err in respect 
that), but in the wrong judgment he makes con- 
rning the ideas he apprehends to be connected with 
>se immediately perceived : or, concerniDg the ideas 
It, from what he perceives at present, he imagines 
luld be perceived in other circumstances. The case 
the same with regard to the Copemlcan system, 
e do not here perceive any motion of the earth : 
t it were erroneous thence to conclude, that, in case 

were placed at as great a distance from that as we 
; now from the other planets, we should not then 
tceive its motion. 

Hyl. I understand you ; and must needs own you 
|r things plausible enough : but, give me leave to 
t you in mind of one thing. Pray, Philonoas, were 
u not formerly as positive that Matter existed, as 
u are now that it does not? 

Phil. I was. But here lies the difference. Before, 
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my positiveness was founded, without examination, 
upon prejudice; but now, aftet inquiry, upon evi- 
dence. 

Hyl. After all, it seems our dispute is rather about 
words than things. We agree in the thing, but differ 
in the name. That we are affected with ideas from 
without is evident; and it is no lessevident that there 
must be (I will not say archetypes, but) powers with- 
out the mind, corresponding to those ideas. And, as 
these powers cannot subsist by themselves, there is 
some subject of them necessarily to be admitted, 
which 1 call Matter, and you call Spirit. This is all 
the difference. 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, is that powerful being, or sub- 
ject of powers, extended? 

Hyl. It hath not extension ; but it hath the power 
to raise in you the idea of extension. 

Phil. It is therefore itself unextended? 

Hyl. I grant it, 

Phil. Is it not also active? 

Hyl. Without doubt : otherwise, how could we at- 
tribute powers to it? 

Phil. Now let me ask you two questions : First, 
Tvhether it be agreeable to the usage either of philos- 
ophers or others to give the name Matter to an unex- 
tended active being? And, Secondly, whether it be 
not ridiculously absurd to misapply names contrary 
to the common use of language? 

Hyl. Well then, let it not be called Matter, since 
you will have it so, but some third nature distinct 
from Matter and Spirit. For what reason is there 
ivhy you should call it Spirit? Doe» not the notion 
of spirit imply that it is thinking, ais well as active 
and unextended? 
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2 sciric : Sia r ^a^j T s . *iasi I sc<ak :e sa acm« being, I 

231 cclii-id C: aies:! z sciri^ E«sa5e, v=2t can be 

pia£:ier -~--' ria: z —■^•r Trzzxih. razz sa Dieas to itself 

cxxzcc inirar: tr:-;ar :3 3:e: Eni. if it hath ideas, 

scr^y i ansc ;e z s^^rfr. T3 TiziEytrc ci:Enpreheiid 

tie: pci^: sell iicc^ -"jt-'j if £i be pti^ErLe; I assert 

as w-sH aa j:ci tb-i^ Kzce »« arc z^Ected from with- 

on. w« !E=sC z11:t prw^cs C:; '~« wirhact, in z being 

'^-^^•^--r t-:=i ccrselTss. Sa far wc are agreed. Bat 

tbea we df£^ zs :j rhe k£=d cf cnis pow^rfol being. I 

will tzTc it t3 be spirit, y^a >Izrr^, or I know not 

bat T. Jr^j adi t=c. y:a k=a«- cot wiizl) third na- 

Tc 'ni::s, I rc3Te it C3 be spirit. From the efiects 

see prod^ceii I co:^cl:Lde tbexe zie actions ; aod, be- 

tnse acticas, Tclidocs : asd, becacse theie aie toU- 

OQS, there must be a viX Agzia, the tfaii^s I per- 

siTO most have as gdstegce, they or tbeir arche^pes, 

at of my mind : baC, being ideas, neither they nor 

leir archetypes cam exist ochervise than in an onder- 

anding ; there is therefore an understanding. But 

iJ and understanding constitate in the strictest sense 

mind or spiriL The powerfol canse, therefore, of 

ly ideas is in strict propriety of speech a spirit. 

ffji. Aod now I warrant you think yoa have made 
le point very clear, little suspecting that what you 
dvaoce leads directly to a contradiction. Is it not 
n absurdity to imagine any imperfection in God? 
Phil. Without a doubL 
ffjI. To suffer pain is an imperfection? 
Phil. It is. 
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Hyl. Ate we not sometimes affected with pain and 
uneasiness by some other being? 

Phil. We are. 

Hyl. And have you not said that being is a spirit, 
and is not that spirit God? 

Phil. I grant it. 

Hyl. But you have asserted that whatever ideas 
we perceive from without are in the mind which affects 
us. The ideas, therefore, of pain and uneasiness are 
/^ God ; or, in other words, God ^ffers pain r that is 
to say, there is an imperfection in the Divine nature, 
which, you acknowledge, was absurd. So you are 
caught in a plain contradiction. 

. Phil. That God knows or understands all things, 
and that He knows, among other things, what pain 
\J^, even every sort of painful sensation, and what it is 
for His creatures to suffer pain, I make no question. 
But, that God, though He knows and sometimes 
causes painful sensations in us, can Himself suffei 
pain, I positively deny. We, who are limited and 
dependent spirits, are liable to impressions of sense, 
the effects of an external agent, which, being pro- 
duced against our wills, are sometimes painful anc 
uneasy. But God, whom no external being can afiect, 
who perceives nothing by sense as we do, whose wil 
is absolute and independent, causing all things, anc 
liable to be thwarted or resisted by nothing ; it is evi 
dent, such a Being as this can sufier nothing, nor b< 
affected with any painful sensation, or indeed any sen 
sation at all. We are chained to a body, that is tc 
say, our perceptions are connected with corporea 
motions. By the law of our nature, we are affectet 
upon every alteration in the nervous parts of our sen 
sible body ; which sensible body, rightly considered, 
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is nothing but a complexion of such qoalides or ideas 
as have no existence distinct from being perceived by 
a mind: SO that this connexioD of sensations with 
corporeal motions means bo more than a correspond- 
ence in the order of nature between two sets of ideas, 
>r things Immediately perceiTabl& Bat God is a pure 
•pirit, disengaged from all such sympathy or natural 
jes. No corporeal motions are attended with the 
■ensations of pain or pleasure in His mind. To know 
iverything knowable is certainly a perfection; but to 
mdure, or suffer, or feel anything by sense, is an im- 
[Wifection. The former, I say, agrees to God, but 
lot the latter. God knows or hath ideas; but His 
deas are not conveyed to Him by sense, as ours are. 
four not distinguishing, where there is so manifest a 
iiSerence, makes you fancy you see an absurdity where 
iheie is none- 

Hyl. But, all this while you have not considered 
that the quantity of Matter hath been demonstrated 
to be proportioned to the gravity of bodies. And wh&t 
::an withstand demonstration? 

Phil. Let me see how you demonstrate that point. 
Hyl. I lay it down for a principle that the mo- 
ments or quantities of motion in bodies are in a direct 
compounded reason of the velocities and quantities of 
Uatter contained in them. Hence, where the veloci- 
ties are equal, it follows the moments are direcUy as 
the quantity of Matter in each. But ii is found by 
experience that all bodies (bating the small inequali- 
ties, arising from the resistance of the air) descend 
with an equal velocity ; the motion therefore of de- 
scending bodies, and consequently their gravity, which 
is the cause or principle of that motion, is propor- 
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tioaal to the quantity of Matter; which was to be 
demonstrated. 

Phil. You lay it down as a self-evident principle 
that the quantity of motion in any body is propor- 
tional to the velocity and Mailer taken together; and 
this is made use of to prove a proposition from whence 
the existence of Matter is inferred. Pray is not this 
arguing in a circle? 

Hyl. In the premise I only mean that the motion 
is proportional to the velocity, jointly with the exten- 
sion and solidity. . 

Phil. But, allowing this to be true, yet it will not 
thence follow that gravity is proportional to Matter, 
in your philosophic sense of the word; except you 
take it for granted that unknown substratum, or what- 
ever else you call it, is proportional to those sensible 
qualities; which to suppose is plainly begging the 
question. That there is magnitude and solidity, or 
resistance, perceived by sense, I readily grant ; as 
likewise, that gravity may be proportional to those 
qualities I will not dispute. But that either these 
qualities as perceived by us, or the powers producing 
them, do exist in a material substratum; — this is what 
I deny, and you indeed affirm, but, notwithstanding 
your demonstration, have not yet proved. 

Hyl. I shall insist no longer on that point. Do 
you think, however, you shall persuade me the nat- 
ural philosophers have been dreaming all this while? 
Pray what becomes of all their hypotheses and expli- 
cations of the phenomena, which suppose the exist- 
ence of Matter? 

Phil. What mean you, Hylas, by the phenomena? 

Hyl. I mean the appearances -which I perceive by 
my senses. 
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PU/. And the appearances perceived by sense, are 
tbey not ideas? 

Hyl. I have told yon so a hundred times. 

PkU. Therefore, to explain the phenomena is to 
shew how we come to be afiected with ideas, in that 
'manner and order wherein they are imprinted on our 
senses. Is it not? 

HyL It is. 

PkU. Now, if yon can prove that any philosopher 
hath explained the production of any one idea in our 
minds by the help of Matter, I shall for ever acquiesce, 
and look on all that hath been said against it as noth- 
ing j but, if you cannot, it is vain to urge the explica- 
tion of phenomena. That a Being endowed with 
knowledge and will should produce or exhibit ideas 
is easily understood. But, that a. Being which is utterly 
destitute of these faculties should be able to produce 
ideas, or in any sort to afiect au iutelligence, this I 
can never understand. This I say, though we had 
some positive conception of Matter, thongh we knew 
its qualities, and could comprehend its existence, 
would yet be so far from explaining things, that it is 
itself the most inexplicable thing in the world. And 
yet, for all this, it will not follow that philosophers 
have been doing nothing ; for, by observing and rea- 
soning upon the connexion of ideas, they discover the 
laws and methods of nature, which is a part of knowl- 
edge both useful and entertaining. 

Hyl. After all, can it be supposed God would de- 
ceive all mankind? Do you imagine He would have 
induced the whole world to believe the being of Mat- 
ter, if there was no such thing? 

Pkit. That every epidemical opinion arising from 
prejudice, or passion, or thoughtlessness may be im- 
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puted to God, as the Author of it, I believe you will 
not affirm. Whatsoever opinion we father on Him, it 
must be either because He has discovered it to us by 
supernatural revelation ; or because it is so evident to 
our natural faculties, which were framed and given 
us by God, that it is impossible we should withhold 
our assent from it. But where is the revelation? or 
where is the evidence that extorts the belief of Mat- 
ter? Nay, how does it appear, that Matter, taken for 
something distinct from what we perceive by our 
senses, is thought to exist by all mankind ; or, indeed, 
by any except a few philosophers, who do not know 
what they would be at? Your question supposes these 
points are clear ; and, when you have cleared them, I 
shall think myself obliged to give you another answer. 
In the meantime let it suffice that I tell you, I do not 
suppose God has deceived mankind at all. 

Hyl. But the novelty, Philotwus, the novelty ! 
There lies the danger. New notions should always 
be discountenanced ; they unsettle men's minds, and 
nobody knows where they will end. 

Phil. Why the rejecting a notion that hath no 
foundation, either in sense, or in reason, or in Divine 
authority, should be thought to unsettle the belief of 
such opinions as are grounded on all or any of these, 
I cannot imagine. That innovations in government 
and religion are dangerous, and oi^ht to be discoun- 
tenanced, I freely own. But, is there the like reason 
why they should be discouraged in philosophy? The 
' making anything known which was unknown before 
is an innovation in knowledge : and, if all such inno- 
vations had been forbidden, men would have made a 
notable progress in the arts and sciences. But it is 
none of my business to plead for novelties and para- 
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doxes. That the qualities we perceive are not on the 
objects : that we must not believe our senses : that 
we know nothing of the real nature of things, and can 
never be assured even of their existence :' that real 
colours and sounds are nothing but certain unknown 
Bgures and motions : that motions are in themselves 
neither swift nor slow : that there are in bodies abso- 
lute extensions, without any particular magnitude or 
figure : that a thing stupid, thoughtless, and inactive, 
operates on a spirit : that the least particle of a body 
contains innumerable extended parts ; — these are the 
novelties, these are the strange notions which shock 
the genuine uncorrupted judgment of all mankind ; 
and being once admitted, embarrass the mind with 
endless doubts and dif&cutties. And it is against 
these and the like innovations I endeavour to vindi- 
cate Common Sense. It is true, in doing this, I may 
perhaps be obliged to use some ambages, and ways of 
speech not common. But, if my notions are once 
thoroughly understood, that which is most singular 
in them will, in effect, be found to amount to no more 
than this: — th^t-it_i5 ^absolutely impossible, and a 
plain contradiction, to suppose any unthinking being 
should exist without being perceived by a mind. And, 
if this notion be singular, it is a shame it should be 
so at this time of day, and in a Christian country. 

ffyl. As for the difBculties other opinions may be 
liable to, those are out of the question. It is your 
business to defend your own opinion. Can anything 
be plainer than that you are for changing all things 
into ideas? You, I say, who are not ashamed to charge 
me with scepticism. This is so plain, there is no de- 
nying it. 

Fkil. You mistake me. I am not for changing 
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things into ideas, but rather ideas into things ; since 
those immediate objects of perception, which, accord- 
ing to you, are only appearances of things, I take to 
be the real things themselves. 

Jify/. Things ! you may pretend what you please ; 
but it is certain you leave us nothing but the empty 
forms of things, the outside only which strikes the 
senses. 

PM. What you call the empty forms and outside 
of things seem to me the very things themselves. Nor 
are they empty or incomplete, otherwise than upon 
your supposition that Matter is an essential part of all 
corporeal things. We both, therefore, agree in this, 
perceive only sensible forms r but herein we 
differ, you will have them to be empty appearances, 
I real beings. In short, you do not trust your senses, 
I do. 

Ifyl. You say you believe your senses ; and seem 
to applaud yourself that in this you agree with the 
vulgar. According to you, therefore, the true nature 
of a thing is discovered by the senses. If so, whence 
comes that disagreement? Why, is not the same 
figure, and other sensible qualities, perceived all man- 
ner of ways? And why should we use a microscope 
the better to discover the true nature of a body, if it 
were discoverable to the naked eye ? 

P/it7. Strictly speaking, Hylas, we do not see the 
same object that we feel ; neither is the same object 
perceived by the microscope which was by the naked 
eye. But, in case every variation was thought suffi- 
cient to constitute a new kind or individual, the end- 
less number or confusion of names would render lan- 
guage impracticable. Therefore, to avoid this as well 
as other inconveniences which are obvious upon a 
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little thought, men combiQe together several ideas, 
apprehended by divers senses, or by the same sense 
at different times, or in different circumstances, but 
observed, however, to have some connexion in na- 
ture, either with respect to coexistence or succession j 
all which they refer to one name, and consider as one 
thing. Hence, it follows that when I examine by my 
other senses a thing I have seen, it is not in order to 
understand better the same object which I had per- 
ceived by sight, the object of one sense not being per- 
ceived by the other senses. And, when I look through 
a microscope, it is not that I may perceive more 
clearly what I perceived already with my bare eyes ; 
the object perceived by the glass being quite different 
from the former. But, in both cases, my aim is only 
to know what ideas are connected together; and the 
more a man knows of the connexion of ideas, the more 
he is said to know of the nature of things. What, 
therefore, if our ideas are variable ; what if our senses 
are not in all circumstances affected with the same 
appearances? It will not thence follow they are not 
to be trusted, or that they are inconsistent either with 
themselves or anything else ; except it be with your 
preconceived notion of (I know not what) one single, 
unchanged, un perceivable, real nature, marked by 
each name : which prejudice seems to have taken its 
rise from not rightly understanding the common lan- 
guage of men, speaking of several distinct ideas as 
united into one thing by the mind. And, indeed, there 
is cause to suspect several erroneous conceits of the 
philosophers are owing to the same original: while 
they began to build their schemes not so much on no- 
tions as words, which were framed by the vulgar. 
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merely for conveniency aad dispatch in the common 
actioas of life, without any regard to speculation. 

Hyl. Methinks I apprehend your meaning. 
^ Phil. It is your opinion the idqas we pexceive by 
our senses are not real things, but images or copies 
\of them. Our knowledge, therefore, is no farther real 
ttian as our ideas are the true representations of those 
OTiginals. But, as these supposed originals are in 
themselves unknown, it is impossible to know how 
Jar our ideas resemble them ; or whether they resemble 
them at all. We cannot, therefore, be sure we have 
any real knowledge. Farther, as our ideas are per- 
petually varied, without any change in the supposed 
real things, it necessarily follows they cannot all be 
"^rue copies of them : or, if some are and others are 
nbtr it is impossible to distinguish the former from 
the latter. And this plunges us yet deeper in uncer- 
tainty. Again, when we consider the point, we can- 
not conceive how any idea, or anything like an idea, 
should have an absolute existence out of a mind : nor 
consequently, according to you, how there should be 
any real thing in nature. The result of all which is 
that we are thrown into the most hopeless and aban- 
doned Scepticism. Now, give me leave to ask you, 
First, Whether your referring ideas Va certain abso- 
lutely existing unperceived substances, as their orig- 
inals, be not the source of all this Scepticism? Sec- 
ondly, whether you are informed, either by sense or 
reason, of the existence of those unknown originals? 
And, in case you are not, whether it be not absurd to 
suppose them? Thirdly, Whether, upon inquiry, you 
find there is anything distinctly conceived or meant 
by the absolute or external existence of unperctivtng sub- 
stances? Lastly, Whether, the premises considered. 
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it be not the wisest way to follow nature, trust your 
senses, and, laying aside all anxious thought about 
unlcDOwn natures or sabstances, admit with the vul- 
gar those for real things which are perceived by the 



HtI. For the present, f have no inclination to the 
answering part. I would much rather see how you 
can get over what follows. Pray are not the objects 
perceived by the senses of one, likewise perceivable 
to others present ? If there were a hundred more here, 
they would all see the garden, the trees, and flowers, 
as I see them. But they are not in the same manner 
aSected with the ideas I frame in my imagination. 
Does not this make a difference between the former 
sort of objects and the latter? 

Phil. I grant it does. Nor have I ever denied a 
difference between the objects of sense and those of 
imagination. But what would you infer from thence? 
You cannot say that sensible objects exist unper- 
ceived, because they are perceived by many. 

Hyl. I own I can make nothing of that objection : 
but it hath led me into another. Is it not your opin- 
ion that by our senses we perceive only the ideas ex- 
isting in our minds? 

Phil. It is. 

Hyl. But the same idea which is in my mind can- 
not be in yours, or in any other rnind. Doth it not 
therefore follow, from your principles, that no two can 
see the same thing? And is not this highly absurd? 

Phil. If the term same be taken in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation, it is certain (and not at all repugnant to 
the principles I maintain) that different persons may 
perceive the same thing; or the same thing or idea 
exist in different minds. Words are of arbitrary im- 
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-position ; and, since men are used to apply the word 
same where no distinction or variety is perceived, and 
I do not pretend to alter their perceptions, it follows 
that, as men have said before, several saw the same 
thing, so they may, upon like occasions, still continue 
to use the same phrase, without any deviation either 
from propriety of language, or the truth of things. 
But, if the term same be used in the acceptation of 
philosophers, who pretend to an abstracted notion of 
identity, then, according to their sundry definitions of 
this notion (for it is not yet agreed wherein that phil- 
osophic identity consists), it may or may not be pos- 
sible for divers persons to perceive the same thing. 
But whether philosophers shall think 6t to call a thing 
the same or no, is, I conceive, of small importance. 
Let us suppose several men together, all endued with 
the same faculties, and consequently affected in like 
sort by their senses, and who had yet never known 
the use of language; they would without question, 
agree in their perceptions. Though perhaps, when 
theycame to the use of speech, some regarding the uni- 
formness of what was perceived, might call it the same 
thing : others, especially regarding the diversity of per- 
sons who perceived, might choose the denomination 
of different things. But who sees not that all the dis- 
pute is about a word? to wit, whether what is per- 
ceived by different persons may yet have the term 
same applied to it? Or, suppose a house, whose walls 
or outward shell remaining unaltered, the chambers 
are all pulled down, and new ones built in their place ; 
and that you should call this the same, and I should 
say it was not the same house : — would we not, for all 
this, perfectly agree in our thoughts of the house, con- 
sidered in itself? And would not all the difference 
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>Dsist in a sound ? If you should say. We differ in our 
^tions ; for that you superadded to your idea of the 
>use the simple abstracted idea of ideatity, whereas 
did not; I would tell you, I know not what you 
ean by the abstracted idea of identity; and should de- 
re you to look into your own thoughts, and be sure 

)u understood yourself. Why so silent, Hylast 

re you not yet satisfied men may dispute about iden- 
ty and diversity, without any real difference in their 
loughts and opinions, abstracted from names? Take 
lis farther reflexion with you — that whether Matter 
2 allowed to exist or no, the case is exactly the same 
i to the point in hand. For, the Materialists them- 
ilves acknowledge what we immediately perceive by 
ir senses to be our own ideas. Your difficulty, there- 
re, that no two see the same thing, makes equally 
gainst the Materialists and me. 

Hyl. But they suppose an external archetype, to 
hich referring their several ideas they may truly be 
lid to perceive the same thing. 

Phil. And (not to mention your having discarded 
LOse archetypes) so may you suppose an external 
chetype on my principles ; external, I mean, to your 
wn mind; though indeed it must be supposed to 
cist in that mind which comprehends all things ; but 
len, this serves all the ends of identity, as well as if 
existed out of a mind. And I am sure you yourself 
ill not say it is less intelligible. 

Hyl. You have indeed clearly satisfied me, either 
lat there is no difficulty at bottom in this point ; or, 

there be, that it makes equally against both opin- 
>ns. 

Phil. But that which makes equally against two 
mtradictory opinions can be a proof against neither. 
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Hyl. I acknowledge it. But, after all, Philonous, 
when I consider the substance of what you advance 
gainst Scepticism, it amounts to no more than this : — 
We are sure that we really see, hear, feel ; in a word, 
that we are affected with sensible impressions. 

Phil. And how are we concerned any farther? I 
see this cherry, I feel it, I taste it : and I am sure 
'nothing cannot be seen, or felt, or tasted : it is there- 
fore real. Take away the sensations of softness, mois- 
ture, redness, tartness, and you take away the cherry. 
Since it is not a being distinct from sensations ; a 
cherry, I say, is nothing but a congeries of sensible 
impressions, or ideas perceived by various senses: 
whic!\ ideas are united into one thing (or have one 
name given them) by the mind ; because they are ob- 
served to attend each other. Thus, when the palate 
is affected with such a particular taste, the sight is 
affected with a red colour, the touch with roundness, 
softness, &c. Hence, when I see, and feel, and taste, 
in sundry certain manners, I am sure the cherry ex- 
ists, or is real ; its reality being in my opinion nothing 
abstracted from those sensations. But if, by the word 
cherry, you mean an unknown nature, distinct from all 
those sensible qualities, and by its existence something 
distinct from its being perceived ; then, indeed, I own, 
neither you or I, nor any one else, can be sure it ex- 
ists. 

Hyl. But, what would you say, Philonous, if I 
should bring the very same reasons against the exist- 
ence of sensible things in a mind, which you have 
offered against their existing in a material substratum? 

Phil. When I see your reasons, you shall hear 
what I have to say to them. 

ffyl. Is the mind extended or unextended? 
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Phil. Unextended, without doubt. 

Hyl. Do you say the things you perceive are io 
"our mind? 

Phil. They are. 

Hyl. Again, have I not heard you speak of sen- 
ibleimpressions? 

Phil. I believe you may. 

Hyl. Explain to me now, O Philonottsf how is it 
lossible there should be room for all those trees and 
lOuses to exist in your mind. Can extended things 
le contained in that which is unextended? Or, are 
re to imagine impressions made on a thing void of 
11 solidity? You cannot say objects are in your mind, 
s books in your study: or that things are imprinted 
n it, as the figure of a seal upon wax. In what sense, 
herefore, are we to understand those expressions? 
Explain me this if you can : and I shall then be able 
answer all those queries you formerly put to me 
bout my substratum. 

Phil. Look you, ffylas, when I speak of objects as 
xisting in the mind, or imprinted on the senses, I 
/ould not be understood in the gross literal sense — 
s when bodies are said to exist in a place, or a seal 
a make an impression upon wax. My meaning is 
nly that the mind comprehends or perceives them j 
nd that it is affected from without, or by some being 
iistinct from itself. This is my explication of your 
.ifficulty ; and how it can serve to make your tenet 
t an unperceiving material substratum intelligible, I 
rould fain know. 

ffyl. Nay, if that be all, I confess I do not see 
?hat use can be made of it. But are you not guilty 
if some abuse of language in this ? 

Phil. None at all. It is no more than common cus- 
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torn, which you know is the rule of fanguage, hath 
authorised : nothing being more usual, than for phi- 
losophers to speak of the immediate objects of the 
understanding as things existing in the mind. Nor is 
there anything in this but what is confortnable to the 
general analogy of language ; most part of the mental 
operations being signified by words borrowed from 
sensible things ; as is plain in the terms eomprehend, 
reflect, discourse, &'e., which, being applied to the 
mind, must not be taken in their gross original sense. 

Hyl. You have, I own, satisfied me in this point. 
But there still remains one great difficulty, which I 
know not how you will get over. And, indeed, it is 
of such importance that if you could solve all others, 
without being able to find a solution for this, you 
must never expect to make me a proselyte to your 
principles. 

Phil. Let me know this mighty difficulty. 

ffyl. The Scripture account of the creation is what 
appears to me utterly irreconcilable with your notions. 
Moses tells us of a creation: a creation of what? of 
ideas? No certainly, but of things, of real things, 
solid corporeal substances. Bring your principles to 
agree with this, and I shall perhaps agree with you. 

Pkil. Moses mentions the sun, moon, and stars, 
earth and sea, plants and animals. That all these do 
really exist, and were in the beginning created by 
God, I make no question. If by ideas you mean fic- 
tions and fancies of the mind, then these are no ideas. 
If by idects you mean immediate objects of the under- 
standing, or sensible things which cannot exist unper- 
ceived, or out of a mind, then these things are ideas. 
But whether you do or do not call them ideas, it mat 
ters little. The difference is only about a name. And, 
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whether that name be retained or rejected, the sense, 
the truth, and reality of things continues the same. 
In common talt, the objects of our sen&es are not 
termed ideas but things. Call them so still — provided 
)-ou do not attribute to them any absolute external , 
existence — and I shall never quarrel with you lor a 
word. The creation, therefore, I allow to have been 
a creation of things, of real things. Neither is this in 
the least inconsistent with my principles, as is evident 
from what I have now said; and would have been 
evident to you without this, if you had not forgotten 
what had been so often said before. But as for solid 
corporeal substances, I desire you to shew where 
Moses makes any mention of them ; and, if they should 
be mentioned by him, or any other inspired writer, it 
would still be incumbent on you to shew those words 
were not taken in the vulgar acceptation, for things 
falling under our senses, but in the philosophic ac- 
ceptation, for }>[atter, or an unknown quiddity, with 
an absolute existence. When you have proved these 
points, then (and not till then) may jroa bring the 
authority of Moses into our dispute. 

Hy!. It is ID vain to dispute about a point so clear. 
I am content to refer it to your own conscience. Are 
you not satisfied there is some peculiar repugnancy 
between the Mosaic account of the creation and your 
notions? 

Phil. If all possible sense which can be put on the 
first chapter of Genesis may be conceived as consist- 
ently with my principles as any other, then it has no 
peculiar repugnancy with them. But there is no sense 
you may not as well conceive, believing as I do. Since, 
besides spirits, all you conceive are ideas; and the 
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existence of these I do not deny. Neither do you 
pretend they exist without the mind. 

Hyl. Pray let me see any sense you can under- 
stand it in. 

Phil. Why, I imagine that if I had been present at 
the creation, I should have seen things produced into 
being — that is become perceptible— in the order pre- 
scribed by the sacred historian. I ever before be- 
lieved the Mosaic account of the creation, and now 
find no alteration in my manner of believing it. When 
things are said to begin or end their existence, we do 
not mean this with regard to God, but His creatures. 
All objects are eternally known by God, or, which is 
the same thing, have an eternal existence in His 
mind ; but when things, before imperceptible to crea- 
tures, are, by a decree of God, perceptible to them, 
then are they said to begin a relative existence, with 
respect to created minds. Upon reading therefore 
the Mosaic account of the creation, I understand that 
the several parts of the world became gradually per- 
ceivable to finite spirits, endowed with proper facul- 
ties; so that, whoever such were present, they were 
in truth perceived by them. This is the literal ob- 
vious sense suggested to me by the words of the Holy 
Scripture : in which is included no mention or no 
thought, either of substratum, instrument, occasion, 
or absolute existence. And, upon inquiry, I doubt 
not it will be found that most plain honest men, who 
believe the creation, never think of those 'things any 
more than I, What metaphysical sense you may un- 
derstand it in, you only can tell. 

Hyl. But, Philonous, you do not seem to be aware 
that you allow created things, in the beginning, only 
a relative, and consequently hypothetical being : that 
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is to say, upon supposition there were men to perceive 
them, without which they have no actuality of absolute 
existence wherein creation might terminate. Is it not, 
therefore, according to you, plainly impossible the 
creation of any inanimate creatures should precede 
that of man? And is not this directly contrary to the 
Mosaic account? 

J'iii. Iq answer to that, I say, first, created beings 
might begin to exist in the mind of other created in- 
telligences beside men. You will not therefore be 
able to prove any contradiction^ between Moses and 
my notions, unless you first shew there was no other 
order of finite created spirits in being before man. I 
say farther, in case we conceive the creation, as we 
should at this time a parcel of plants or vegetables of 
all sorts produced, by an invisible power, in a desert 
where nobody was present — that this way of explain- 
ing or conceiving it is consistent with my principles, 
since they deprive you of nothing, either sensible or 
imaginable; that it exactly suits with the common, 
natural, and undebauched notions of mankind ; that 
it manifests the dependence of all things on God ; and 
consequently hath all the good effect or infiuence, 
which it is possible that important article of our faith 
should have in making men humble, thankful, and re- 
signed to their Creator. I say, moreover, that, in 
this naked conception of things, divested of words, 
there will not be found any notion of what you call 
the actuality of absolute existence. You may indeed 
raise a dust with those terms, and so lengthen our 
dispute to no purpose. But I entreat you calmly to 
look into your own thoughts, and then tell me if they 
are not a useless and unintelligible jargon. 

Hyl. I own I have no very clear notion annexed to 
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them. But what say you to this? Do you not make 
the existence of sensible things consist in their being 
mind? And were not all things eternally in the 
:nd of God? Did they not therefore exist from all 
eternity, according to you ? And how could that which 
was eternal be created in time? Can anything be 
clearer or better connected than this? 

Phil. And are not you too of opinion, that God 
knew all things from eternity? 

Hyl. I am. 

Phil. Consequently they always had a being in the 
Divine intellect. 

Hyl. This I acknowledge. 

Phil. By your own confession, therefore, nothing 
is new, or begins to be, in respect of the mind of God. 
So we are agreed in that point. 

Hyl. What shall we make then of the creation ? 

Phil. May we not understand it to have been en- 
tirely in respect of finite spirits ; so that things, with 
regard to us, may properly be said to begin their ex- 
istence, or be created, when God decreed they should 
become perceptible to intelligent creatures, in that 
order and manner which He then established, and we 
now call the laws of nature? You may call this a re- 
iative, or hypothetical existence if you please. But so 
long as it supplies us with the most natural, obvious, 
and literal sense of the Mosaic history of the creation ; 
so long as it answers all the religious ends of that 
great article ; in a word, so long as you can assign no 
other sense or meaning in its stead ; why should we 
reject this? Is it to comply with a ridiculous sceptical 
humour of making everything nonsense and unintelli- 
gible? I am sure you cannot say it is for the glory 
of God. For, allowing it to be a thing possible and 
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conceivable that the coiporeal woild should have an 
absolute existence extrinsical to the mind of God, as 
well as to the minds of all created spirits; yet how 
could this set forth either the immensity or omnis- 
cieDce of the Deity, or the necessary and immediate 
dependence of all things on Him? Nay, would it not 
rather seem to derogate bont those attributes ? 

^/. Well, but as to this decree of God's, for mak- 
ing things perceptible, what say you, PkUoHoms, is it 
not plain, God did either execute that decree from all 
eternity, or at some certain time began to will what 
He had not actually willed before, but only designed 
to will? If the former, then there could be no crea- 
tion or beginning of existence in finite things. If the 
latter, then we must acknowledge something new to 
befall the Deit}- ; which implies a sort of change : and 
all change argues imperfection. 

Phil. Pray consider what you are doing. Is it not 
evident this objection concludes equally against a 
creation in any sense ; nay, gainst every other act of 
the Deity, discoverable by the light of nature? None 
of which can we conceive , otherwise than as performed 
in time, and having a beginning. God is a Being of 
transcendent and unlimited perfections; His Nature, 
therefore, is incomprehensible to finite spirits. It is 
not, therefore, to be expected, that any man, whether 
Materialist or Immaterialisi, should have exactly just 
notions of the Deity, His attributes, and ways of ope- 
ration. If then you would infer anything against me, 
your difficulty must not be drav.'n from the inadequate- 
ness of our conceptions of the Divine nature, which 
is unavoidable on any scheme, but from the denial of 
Matter, of which there is not one word, directly or in- 
directly, in what you have now objected. 
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Hyl. I must acknowledge the diiBculties you are 
concerned to clear are such only as arise from the non- 
existence of Matter, and are peculiar to that notion. 
So far you are in the right. But I cannot by any 
means bring myself to think there is no such peculiar 
repugnancy between the creation and your opinion ; 
though indeed where to fix it, I do not distinctly know. 

Phil. What would you have? Do I not acknowl- 
edge a twofold state of things, the one ectypal or nat- 
ural, the other archetypal and eternal? The former 
was created in time; the latter existed from everlast- 
ing in the mind of God. Is not this agreeable to the 
common notions of divines? Or is any more than 
this necessary in order to conceive the creation? But 
you suspect some peculiar repugnancy, though you 
know not where it lies. To take away all possibility 
of scruple in the case, do but consider this one point. 
Either you are not able to conceive the creation on 
any hypothesis whatsoever; and, if so, there is no 
ground for dislike or complaint against any' particular 
opinion on that score : or you are able to conceive it ; 
and, if so, why not on my principles, since thereby 
nothing conceivable is taken away? You have all 
along been allowed the full scope of sense, imagina- 
tion, and reason. Whatever, therefore, you could be- 
fore apprehend, either immediately or mediately by 
your senses, or by ratiocination from your senses; 
whatever you could perceive, imagine, or understand, 
remains Still with you. If, therefore, the notion you 
have of the creation by other principles be intelligible, 
■ yon have it still upon mine ; if it be not intelligible, I 
conceive it to be no notion at all ; and so there is no 
loss of it. And indeed it seems to me very plain that 
the supposition of Matter, that is a thing perfectly 
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DokiMnni and mcoaceivable, cannot serve to make us 
concave anything. And, I hope it need not be proved 
to yoa that if the ezistence of Matter doth not make 
the creation omceivable, the creation's being without 
it iaconceiTable can be no objection gainst its non- 
existence. 

/Tr.' I confess, PkUirm^tu, j-on have ahnost satisfied 
me in this point of the creation. 

/*Ui'. I irould fain know why yon are not quite 
satisfied. You tell me indeed of a repugnancy be- 
tween the Mosaic history and Immaterialism : but you 
know cot where it lies. Is this reasonable, Hylast 
Can ^xiu expect I should solve a difficulty without 
knowing vhat it is? But, to pass by all that, would 
not a man think you were assured there is do repug- 
nancy between the received notions of Materialists 
and the inspired writings? 

Hyl. And so I am. 

rhil. Ought the historical part of Scripture to be 
understood in a plain obvious sense, or in a sense 
which is metaphysical and out of the way? 

Hyl. In the plain sense, doubtless. 

Phil. When Moses speaks of herbs, earth, water, 
&c, as having been created by God; think you not 
the sensible things commonly signified by those words 
are suggested to every nnphilosophical reader? 

Hyl. I cannot help thinking so. 

Phil. And are not all ideas, or things perceived by 
sense, to be denied a real existence by the doctrine of 
the Materialist? 

Hyl. This I have already acknowledged. 

Phil. The creation, therefore, according to them, 
was not the creation of things sensible, which have 
only a relative being, but of certain unknown natures, 
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which have an absolute being, wherein creation migh 
terminate ? 

Jly/. True. 

PAH. Is it not therefore evident the assertors o 
Matter destroy the plain obvious sense of Moses, wit) 
which their notions are utterly inconsistent ; and in 
stead of it obtrude on us I know not what, somethini 
equally unintelligible to themselves and me ? 

ITy/. I cannot contradict you. 

PM. Moses tells us of a creation. A creation o 
what? of unknown quiddities, of occasions, or s^i 
slraiutn? No, certainly; but of things obvious to thi 
senses. You must first reconcile this with your no 
tions, if you expect 1 should be reconciled to them. 

ITyl. I see you can assault me with my own weap 
ens. 

Phil. Then as to absolute existence; was there eve 
known a more jejune notion than that? Something i 
is so abstracted and unintelligible that you hav< 
frankly owned you could not conceive it, much les: 
explain anything by it. But, allowing Matter to ex 
ist, and the notion of absolute existence to be as clea 
as light, yet, was this ever known to make the crea 
tion more credible? Nay, hath it not furnished thi 
atheists and infidels of all ages with the most plausibl< 
arguments against a creation? That a corporeal sub 
:ance, which hath an absolute existence without thi 
minds of spirits, should be produced out of nothing 
by the mere will of a Spirit, hath been looked upoi 
as a thing so contrary to all reason, so impossible an( 
absurd, that not only the most celebrated among th( 
ancients, but even divers modern and Christian phi 
losophers have thought Matter co-eternal with thi 
Deity. Lay these things together, and then judgi 
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yon whether llat^alism disposes men to believe the 
creation of things. 

ffjL 1 own, Phiianatu, I think it does not. This 
of the creaXu>» is the last objection 1 can think of; 
and I must needs own it hath been sufficiently an- 
swered as well as the rest. Nothing now remains to 
be overcome but a sort of nnacconotable backward- 
ness that I find in myself towards your notions. 

PhU. Wlien a man is swayed, he knows not why, 
to one side of the question, can this, think you, be 
anything else but the effect of prejudice, which never 
fails to attend old and rooted notions? And indeed 
in this respect I cannot deny the belief of Hatter to 
have very much the advantage over the contrary opin- 
ion, with men of a learned edncation. 

Hyl. I confess it seems to be as you say. 

Phil. As a balance, therefore, to this weight of 
prejudice, let us throw into the scale the great advan- 
tages that arise from the belief of Im materialism, both 
in regard to religion and human learning. The being 
of a God, and incorruptibility of the soul, those great 
articles of religion, are they not proved with the clear- 
est and most immediate evidence? When I say the 
-being of a Ged, I do not mean an obscure general 
\^ cause of things, whereof we have no conception, but 
God, in the strict and proper sense of the word; a 
Being whose spirituality, omnipresence, providence, 
omniscience, infinite power and goodness, are as con- 
spicuous as the existence of sensible things, of which 
(notwithstanding the fallacious pretences and aflected 
scruples of Scepdcs) there is no more reason to doubt 
than of our own being. Then, with relation to human 
sciences: in Natural Philosophy, what intricacies, 
what obscurities, what contradictions hath the belief 
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of Matter led men into ! To say nothing of the num- 
berless disputes about its extent, continuity, homo- 
geneity, gravity, divisibility, &'c.— do they not pretend 
to explain all things by bodies operating on bodies, 
according to the laws of motion? and yet, are they 
able to comprehend how one body should move an- 
other? Nay, admitting there was no difficulty in rec- 
onciling the notion of an inert being with a cause, or 
in conceiving how an accident might pass from one 
body to another ; yet, by all their strained thoughts 
Mid extravagant suppositions, have they been able to 

^•^each the mechanical production of any one animal or 
vegetable body? Can they account, by the laws of 
motion, for sounds, tastes, smells, or colours, or for 
the regular course of things? Have they accounted, 
by physical principles, for the aptitude and contri- 
vance even of the most inconsiderable parts of the 
universe? But laying aside Matter and corporeal 
causes, and admitting only the efficiency of an All- 
perfect Mind, are not all the effects of nature easy 
and intelligible? If the p/ienemena are nothing- else 

^ but ideas,- God is a spirit, but Matter an unintelligent, 
unperceiying being. If they demonstrate an unlim- 
ited power in their cause; God is active and omnipo- 
tent, but Matter an inert mass. If the order, regu- 
larity, and usefulness of them can never be sufficiently 
admired; God is infinitely wise and provident, but 
Matter destitute of all contrivance and design. These 

- surely are great advantages in physics. Not to mention 
that the apprehension of a distant Deity naturally dis- 
poses men to a negligence of their moral actions, 
which they would be more cautious of, in case they 
thought him immediately present, and acting on their 
minds, without the interposition of Matter, or un- 
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diinldng second causes. Tben in wutapkfiUs: wbat 
difficulties coacerning eotity in abstract, substantial 
forms, hjrtarchic principles, plastic natures, substance 
and accident, principle of individaation, possibility of 
Hatter's thinking, origin of ideas, the manner how 
two independent substances so widely different as 
Spirit and Matter, should mntually operate on each 
Other? what difficulties, I say, and endless disquisi- 
tions, concerning these and innumerable other the 
like points, do we escape, by supposing only Spirits 
and ideas? Even the wtatkemaiies themselves, if we 
take away the absolute existence of extended things, 
become much more clear and easy; the most shock- 
ing paradoxes and intricate speculations in those sci- 
ences depending on the infinite divisibility of finite 
extension, which depends on that supposition. — But 
what need is there to insist on the particular sciences? 
Is not that opposition to all science whatsoever, that 
frenzy of the ancient and modem Sceptics, built on 
the same foundation? Or can you produce so much 
as one argument against the reality of corporeal things 
or in behalf of that avowed ntter ignorance of their 
natures, which doth not suppose their reality to con- 
sist in an external absolute existence? Upon this sup- 
position, indeed, the objections from the fJiange of 
colours in a pigeon's neck, or the appearance of the ~ 
broken oar in the water, must be allowed to have 
weight. But these and the like objections vanish, if 
we do not maintain the being of absolute external 
originals, but place the reality of things in ideas, fleet- 
ing indeed, and changeable; however, not changed 
at random, but according to the fixed order of nature. 
For, herein consists that constancy and truth of things 
which secures all the concerns of life, and distin- 
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guishes that which is real from the irregular visions 
of the fancy. 

Hyl. I agree to all you have now said, and must 
own that nothing can incline me to embrace your 
opinion more than the advantages I see it is attended 
■with. I am by nature lazy; and this would be a mighty 
abridgment in knowledge. What doubts, what hy- 
itheses, what labyrinths of amusement, what fields 
of disputation, what an ocean of fa lse learning may be 
avoided by that single notion of Jmmaterialism! 

Phtl. AftET-frfi; is tnsre-aCythingTafther remaining 
to be done? You may remember you promised to 
embrace that opinion which upon examination should 
appear most agreeable to Common Sense and remote 
from Scepticism. This, by your own confession, is 
that which denies Matter, or the absolute existence of 
corporeal things. Nor is this all; the same notion 
has been proved several ways, viewed in different 
lights, pursued in its consequences, and all objections 
against it cleared. Can there be a greater evidence 
of its truth? or is it possible it should have all the 
marks of a true opinion and yet be false? 

Hyl. I own myself entirely satisfied for the present 
in all respects. But, what security can I have that I 
shall still continue the same full assent to your opin- 
ion, and that no unthought-of objection or diflBculty 
will occur hereafter? 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, do you in other cases, when a 
point is once evidently proved, withhold your consent 
on account of objections or difficulties it may be liable 
to? Are the difficulties that attend the doctrine of in- 
commensurable quantities, of the angle of contact, of 
the asymptotes to curves, or the like, sufficient to 
make you hold out against mathematical demonstra- 
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tlon? Or will you disbelieve the Provideoce of God, 
because there may be some particular things which 
you know Dot how to reconcile with it? If there are 
lifficulties attending Immateriatism, there are at the 
lame time direct and evident proofs of it But for the 
existence of Matter there is not one proof, and far more 
lumerous and insurmountable objections lie against 
t. But where are those mighty difficulties you insist 
m? Alas! you know not where or what they are; 
iomething which may possibly occur hereafter. If 
his be a sufficient pretence for withholding your full 
issent, you should never yield it to any proposition, 
low free soever from exceptions, how clearly and 
lolidly soever demonstrated. 

Hyl. You have satisfied me, Pkilonatu. 
Phil. But, to arm you against all future objectioos, 
lo but consider, that which bears equally hard on two 
contradictory opinions can be proof against neither. 
Whenever, therefore, any difficulty occurs, try if you 
;an find a solution for it on the hypothesis of the Ma- 
erialisis. Be not deceived by words; but sound your 
iwn thoughts. And in case you cannot conceive it 
asier by the help of Materialism, it is plain it can be 
10 objection against Immaterialism. Had you pro- 
ceeded all along by this rule, you would probably have 
pared yourself abundance of trouble in objecting ; 
ince of all your difficulties I challenge you to shew 
ine that is explained by Matter: nay, which is not 
Qore unintelligible with than without that supposi- 
ion, and consequently makes rather against Xho-u for 
t. You should consider, in each particular, whether 
he difficulty arises from the non-existence of Matter, 
i it doth not, you might as well argue from the in- 
inite divisibility of extension against the Divine pre- 
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science, as from such a di£Gculty against Immaterial- 
ism. And yet, upon recollection, I believe you will 
find this to have been often if not always the case. 
You should likewise take heed not to argue on a petitio 
princifii. One is apt to say, the unknown substances 
ought to be esteemed real things, rather than the 
ideas in our minds: and who can tell but the unthink- 
ing external substance may concur as a cause or in- 
strument in the productions of our ideas? But, is not 
this proceeding on a supposition that there are such ex- 
ternal substances? And to suppose this, ip.it not beg- 
ging the question? But, above all things, you should 
beware of imposing on yourself by that vulgar sophism 
which is called ignorath eUnchi. You talked often as 
if you thought I maintained the non-existence of Sen- 
sible Things : whereas in truth no one can be more 
thoroughly assured of their existence than I am : and 
it is you who doubt ; I should have said, positively 
deny it. Everything that is seen, felt, heard, or any 
way perceived by the senses, is, on the principles I 
embrace, a real being, but not on yours. Remember, 
the Matter you contend for is an unknown somewhat 
tif indeed it may be termed somewhat), which is quite 
stripped of all sensible qualities, and can neither be 
perceived by sense, nor apprehended by the mind. 
Remember, I say, that it is not any object which is 
hard or soft, hot or cold, blue or white, round or 
square, &c. ;— for_aIl these things I affirm do exist. 
Though indeed 1 deny theyTiave an existence distinct 
\^ from being perceived ; or that they exist out of all 
miners' whatsoever. Think on these points; let them 
be attentively considered and still kept in view. Other- 
wise you wilt not comprehend the state of the ques- 
tion; without which your objections will always be 
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wide of the mark, and instead of mine, may posably 
be directed (as more than once tbey have been) against 
your own notions. 

Sy/. I must needs own, Philpntms, nothing seems 
to have kept me from agreeing with you more than 
this same mistaking the question. In denjring Matter, 
at first glimpse I am tempted to imagine you deny 
the things we see and feel : bat, upon reflexion, find 
there is no ground for iL What think you, therefore, 
of retaining the name Matter, and applying it to sen- 
sible things? This may be done without any change 
in your sentiments: and, beheve me, it would be a 
means of reconciling them to some persons who may 
be tnore shocked at an innovation in words than in 
Opinion. 

Phil. With all my heart : retain the word Matter, 
and apply it to the objects of sense, if you please ; 
provided you do not attribute to them any subsistence 
distinct from their being perceived. I shall never 
quarrel with you for an expression. Matter, or ma- 
terial substance, are terms introduced by philosophers ; 
and, as used by them, imply a sort of independency, 
or a subsistence distinct from being perceived by a 
mind : but are never used by common people ; or, if 
ever, it is to signify the immediate objects of sense. 
One would think, therefore, so long as the names of 
all particular things, with the terms sensible, substance, 
body, stuff, and the like, are retained, the word Matter 
should be never missed in common talk. And in phil- 
osophical discourses it seems the best way to leave it 
quite out : since there is not, perhaps, any one thing 
that hath more favoured and strengthened the de- 
praved bent of the mind towards Atheism than the 
use of that general confused term. 
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Hyl. Well but, Philonous, since I am content to 
give up the notion of an unthinking substance exterior 
to the mind, I think you ought not to deny me the 
privilege of using the word Matter as I please, and 
annexiDg it to a collection of sensible qualities sub- 
sisting only in the mind. I freely own there is no 
other substance, in a strict sense, than Spirit. But I 
have been so long accustomed to the term Mailer that 
I know not how to part with it. To say, there is no 
Matter in the World, is still shocking to me. Whereas 
to say There is no Mailer, if by that term be meant 
an unthinking substance existing without the mind; 
f/'but if by Matter is meant some sensible thing, whose 
existence consists in being perceived, then there is 
Mailer: — this distinction gives it quite another turn ; 
and men will come into your notions with small diffi- 
culty, when they are proposed in that manner. For, 
after all, the controversy about Mailer in the strict 
acceptation of it, lies together between you and the 
philosophers: whose principles, I acknowledge, are 
not near so natural, or so agreeable to the common 
sense of mankind, and Holy Scripture, as yours. 
There is nothing we either desire or shun but as it 
makes, or is apprehended to make, some part of our 
happiness or misery. But what hath happiness or 
misery, joy or grief, pleasure or pain, to do with Ab- 
solute Existence ; or with unknown entities, abstracted 
from all relation to us? It is evident, things regard 
us only as they are pleasing or displeasing : and they 
can please or displease only so far forth as they are 
perceived. Farther, therefore, we are not concerned ; 
and thus far you leave things as you found them. Yet 
still there is something new in this doctrine. It is 
plain, I do not now think with the philosophers, nor 
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yet altogether with the vulgar. I would know how 
the case stands in that respect ; precisely, what you 
have added to, or altered in my former notions. 

Phil. I do not pretend to be a setter-up of new 
□ottoDs. My endeavours tend only to unite and place 
in a clearer light ^at truth which was before shared 
between the vulgar and the philosophers : — the former 
being of opinion, that thase things they immediately per- 
ceive are the real things; and the latter, that the things 
immediately pereeived are ideas which exist only in the 
mind. Which two notions put together, do, in e&ecl, 
constitute the substance of what I advance. 

Hyt. I have been a long time distrusting nny 
senses ; methought I saw things by a dim light and 
through false glasses. Now the glasses are removed 
and a new light breaks in upon my understanding. I 
am clearly convinced that I see things in their native 
forms, and am 00 longer in pain about their unknomn 
natures or absolute existence. This is the state I find 
myself in at present ; though, indeed, the course that 
brought me to it I do not yet thoroughly comprehend. 
You set out upon the same principles that Academics, 
Cartesians, and the like sects usually do, and for a 
long time it looked as if you were advancing their 
Philosophical Scepticism ; but, in the end, your con- 
clusions are directly opposite to theirs. 

Phil. You see, Hylas, the water of yonder foun- 
tain, how it is forced upwards, in a round column, to 
a certain height ; at which it breaks, and falls back 
into the basin from whence it rose : its ascent as well 
as descent proceeding from the same uniform law or 
principle of gravitation. Just so, the same principles 
which, at first view, lead to Scepticism, pursued to a 
certain point, bring men back to Common Sense. 
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